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COMPANIONS IN MISFORTUNE AT PRETORIA: CAPTURED BRITISH OFFICERS FEEDING THE PRISON MONKEY. 


From a Sxeton py A Caprurep Brrrisn Orricer, Sxconp Lixurenant T. H.C. Franxtano, 2xp Dupin Fusiriers. 
- We all sleep in one big room with rows of beds close 
From a 


There are about 140 of us here... . We were moved into these quarters on March 16 All round the enclosure in which we are kept are 28 electric lights. 
. + There is a tame monkey here called Jacko; you will see him in the picture sitting on the top of his pole. He is very fond of eating locusts, when he can catch them, 
Capturep Orricer’s Lerrer To nis Littie Son, 


together, just like a hospital. . 
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NOTE BOOK. | 


BY IL. F. AUSTIN. 


OUR 


Tondon still hangs out her banners, much to the concern 
of a friend of mine, who would have her return to that 
grey sobrik ty which reje ts all colour as a frivolous display 
of superficial emotion. The Lritish flag, he remarks, should 
be reserved for great occasions, for what 1 lately heard the 
American Ambassador call ‘‘ the relief of London,” and not 
be used for draping bicycles and cabs, and imparting a 
ziow of patriotism to the sale of toothsome dainties on 
costermongers’ bariows. ‘*Once upon a time,” says my 
friend, ‘‘ the flag was an object of respectful homage. It 
was a symbol that we reverenced twice or thrice 


a year. Now it is an article of domestic use; a 
carpet is less common. You can buy the flag 
of England, Sir, for a penny at every corner. It 


is thrust into your face by rude boys and still 
ruder girls. The respectful homage has given place to 
disgusting intimacy!” I should explain that my friend 
has a grievance because, on the historic night when London 
celebrated the relief of Mafeking, he was the victim of a gross 
outrage. Atthe door of a restaurant where he had been 
entertaining some friends, he lighted a large, fragrant, and 
expensive cigar, and, having put his party into a carriage, 
squeezed in after them, with the hand that held the cigar 
resting gracefully on the window-sash. In a moment the 
cigar was plucked away, anda Union Jack put in its place. 
Such an experience leaves an indelible impression even on 
the most patriotic mind. 


Now, I don’t think the flag is in any danger of ill-bred 
familiarity. Some people treat it with a solicitude that is 
almost too thoughtful. From the club window I perceive 
a balcony tastefully decorated with several flags. Presently 
there is a smart shower, and out pops a neat-handed Phyllis, 
who carries in the Union Jack out of the wet. As I write, 
the sun is shining with extreme fervour on that balcony, and 
so the Union Jack is kept cool indoors. The flag that fora 
thousand years has braved the battle and the breeze must 
be tended as if it were liable to catch cold or sunstroke. I 
am reminded that in a very scarce edition of Shakspere, 
the poet (who foresaw everything) anticipated this coddling 
of the flag as if it were in delicate health— 

Hang out our banners on the outward wall, 

But take them in when rain begins to fall ; 

And should too fierce a sun assail their dye, 

Roll up our banners then, and put them by. 
As I cannot verify this quotation, owing to the scarceness 
of that edition, I must beg the clemency of the corre- 
spondent who sent me last week this reproachful line on 
a postcard : ‘‘ You’ve just enough of learning to misquote.” 
Yes, I had stumbled in an allusion to the Jackdaw of 
Rheims; and now, excommunicated by postcard, I am 
rather like that luckless bird when the curse fell upon him. 


The flag is sometimes visible where one would least 
expect to find it. A well-known citizen, who shares Mr. 
Morley’s views about the war, hung out the banner one 
morning, to the surprise and gratification of his neigh- 
bours. A visitor who called to congratulate him was met 
at the door by an armed guard of children. ‘‘ You want to 
see papa ¥”’ said they. ‘‘ We must ask the general in com- 
mand.” The general in command, aged eight, was brought 
from an upper storey, and explained the situation. ‘‘ Papa 
is a prisoner,” he remarked. ‘*‘ We have sent him to 
St. Ilelena.” ‘‘ Good gracious!” said the visitor. ‘‘ Oh, it 
isn’t very far,” said the general in command. ‘ We gave 
him:his choice of the bath-room or the study. He preferm d 
the study. He said it was more convenient.” The visiter 
was then escorted by the guard to the study-door, where he 
was greeted by the exile. ‘‘Changed my views? Nothing 
of the sort. Oh, the flag! Well, the fact is my family is 
strongly Imperialist. The children hold a Special Com- 
mission every day, and have not yet decided whether I am 
a rebel or a prisoner of war. Meanwhile I am allowed, as 
a special mark of British humanity to the vanquished, to 
have my regular meals. The only thing that is stopped 
is my paper, the Morning Boer.” ‘* Horrible privation !” 
said the visitor. ‘‘ Yes, Bobby, the general in command— 
why did I christen that child Robert ?—reads my articles 
aloud, and the baby cries, ‘Same, same!’” ‘* Meaning 
that you repeat yourself?” ‘‘No. She means ‘Shame!’ 
Then the paper is solemnly burnt, and they all sing the 
National Anthem.” 


How the militarism of our children must pain Mr. 
Morley! I think’ of him when I meet the vendor of 
mechanical toys, whose tiny puppets in khaki go through 
their evolutions on the pavement. I wonder whether 
Mr. Morley has ever engaged the needy toy-vendor in con- 
versation, and rebuked him for stimulating the lust of 
Empire in the young. Perhaps the unconscionable huckste1 
of patriotism has tried to do a stroke of business, and 
proyoked from Mr. Morley the historic retort, ‘‘ 1 give thee 
sixpence! I will see thee——”. But the critic who corrects 
my * learning” may wish to finish the quotation. 


A cvurrespondent, who takes me to task for certain 
refidctions on the Boer character, reminds me that high 
tributes to the enemy have been paid by British com- 
manders. I know those tributes, and also Lord Roberts’s 
unheeded remonstrances against the treacherous abuse of 


the white flag, and the wholesale looting. ‘the Boer is 
unquestionably a courageous man; but there are degrees 
of courage. Boer courage, for instance, has an element 
of calculation which did not distinguish the ancient 
Swiss, and is quite unknown to the Gordon Highlanders. 
My correspondent quotes Mr. Hales of the Daily News: 
‘* He who says the Boers are cowards lies.”” Nobody says it ; 
but Mr. Hales describes how fifty Gordons routed five 
times their number of Boers with one irresistible onslaught. 
I have ventured to remark that the Boer does not fight for 
his independence on his own soil with the spirit he showed 
when fighting for the property of Natal farmers. Loot 
was at least as strong a spur to him as liberty. But 
when there is no more loot, the fighting spirit of the 
Transvaal Boer declines. You may say he has the 
love of freedom to sustain him; but what freedom ? 
Mr. Kruger’s ideal of liberty is the licenses to misgovern 
and plunder the majority of white men subject to his 
laws. ‘True to that principle, he carried away from 
Pretoria all the gold he could lay hands upon. Let us not 
use ugly names about this transaction. Commandeer 
the wise it call. But I am dropping into ‘ learning” 
again ! 


An Afrikander writes to me from Cape Colony: ‘If 
you people in England could only know the truth 
about South Africa! But of course you don’t, and you 
never will. So it is useless to explain. We Afri- 
kanders trust in God more than in anyone else, 
so we know that those who invent so many lies about 
us will, undoubtedly, be brought to shame. For to 
whom else can they belong than the Father of 
Lies?” This amiable warning rounds off a letter de- 
signed to persuade me that Mr. Du Toit, who wrote the 
original and frankly disloyal prospectus of the Bond, repre- 
sented no element of opinion amongst the Afrikanders, 
My correspondent, who thinks that in this country we 
know nothing about South Africa, is evidently unaware 
that Mr. Reitz was a party to Mr. Du Toit’s manifesto. 
Mr. Hofmeyr was not; but who has exercised the greater 
i fluence over Afrikander sentiment, Mr. Hofmeyr or Mr. 
Reitz? Takeasimple test. In 1895 Mr. Hofmeyr was willing 
to support Mr. Rhodes in the threatened war with Mr. Kruger 
over the closing of the ‘‘drifts.” There was a secret agree- 
ment. But what happened when that agreement was dis- 
closed? Was it applauded by the Bond? Were not the 
Afrikander leaders who had pledged themselves to Mr 
Rhodes compelled to stand in white sheets by their indignant 
constituents ? Mr. Kruger was much too wily to carry the 
quarrel about the ‘‘ drifts” to the point of armed conflict ; 
but if he had gone to war, would Mr. Hofmeyr have dared 
tc cast him out of the Afrikander brotherhood? ‘‘He 
will do nothing to cause disunity amongst us,” says my 
correspondent. I can thoroughly believe it! 


ut there is an Afrikander who is not afraid to causa 
disunion in the Bond. Mr. Schreiner refuses to lend 
himself to what is nothing less than a policy of rebellion. 
My correspondent calls Mr. Hofmeyr his ‘‘ beloved leader ”’ ; 
but he does not mention Mr. Schreiner, who is not 
‘*beloved.” Can’t you imagine the kind of Chinese politician 
who extols his ‘‘ beloved”” Dowager-Empress, but has no 
endearments to spare for the unfortunate Emperor? To 
make the illustration more exact, I should say that 
it is Mr. Kruger, not Mr. Hofmeyr, who resembles 
the Dowager-Empress in South African politics. He 
has a Chinese hatred of foreigners and LTEuropean 
reforms. His ‘‘ Boxers” are the colonial rebels 
whom Mr. Hofmeyr is so anxious to save from tle 
penalties of treason. Now that Mr. Kruger is vanquished 
in the war he deliberately provoked, a ‘‘ Boxer” policy is 
preached by the dominant section of the Bond in defiance 
of Mr. Schreiner. My correspondent cheerfully assures 
me there will be another war as soon as we are 
entangled in some European trouble that will give the 
Afrikanders their opportunity. This is precisely what 
Mr. Kruger wanted; and if we had let him have his own 
way, he would have stayed his blow until the very moment 
my correspondent predicts. 


It is pretty generally agreed that the Dowager-Empress 
of China is an intolerable nuisance, and it is even suggested 
that she should be deposed without any reference to the 
wishes of her subjects. But I wonder that some friend of 
freedom at any price and national independence at all 
hazards does not rise and say: “I object, in the sacred 
name of liberty, to this policy of meddling with the affairs 
of an independent people. It may be true that the 
Dowager-Empress is a bloodthirsty old lady, that she 
instigates ‘Boxers’ to murder foreigners, that her 
plighted-‘word is an Oriental allegory, that she is 
not even a rightful Sovereign. Lut no breach of 
treaties, no outrages on British subjects, no danger 
to our political or commercial interests, can justify 
the invasion of Chinese independence. If foreigners in 
China are murdered, that is their look-out. Why can’t 
they stay at home? If we seek to avenge them, and 
protect’ others, we shall only embitter the Chincse still 
more, and lose the confidence of the Celestial Hofmeyr.” 
I am surprised that Mr. Morley does not address this con- 

' vineing argument to his countrymen, and denounce every - 
body who dissents from it as a ‘ militarist”’ who hates 
peace, économy, and reform. pail 





THE WAR RLVILWED. 





General Sir Redvers Buller deserves the licn’s share of 
attention this week. Operating in the most mountainous 
and most difficult country in the scene of war, he has 
brought toa successful issue a series of arduous manceuvres 
reflecting the greatest credit upon himself, his Generals, 
and the splendid body of troops he has the honour to com- 
mand. Brilliantly led, cavalry and infantry and artillery 
have alike distinguished themselves. The Premier of Natal 
was naturally prompt to convey his ‘‘ heartiest congratu- 
lations” to Sir Redvers, rightly adding in terms of warmest 
appreciation in his message of June 12 from Pieter- 
maritzburg: ‘‘ We are under a deep debt of gratitude to 
you for having driven the enemy out of the colony, and we 
are proud of you and your brave troops.” 


Sir Redvers Buller effected his entrance into the 
Transvaal from Natal with as little bloodshed as possible. 
He displayed his humanity by giving the Boer Commander 
at Laing’s Nek every opportunity to swrender. On 
June 2 (as poetical justice would have it, under the 
shadow of Majuba Hill, and almost on the very 
spot at which Sir Evelyn Wood discharged the uncon- 
genial duty of agreeing to the armistice of March 1881, 
when he had Joubert within his grasp), it fell to 
the lot of General Buller to hold a highly important 
conference with Assistant-General Christian Dotha, the 
young brother of the present able Loer Commandant- 
General. To Christian Botha Sir Redvers Buller pointed 
out the futility of further resistance, inasmuch as the 
Boers at Utrecht and Laing’s Nek were completely isolated. 
In reply to the request four an unconditional surrender, 
Christian Botha said he knew Lord Robeits had entered 
Johannesburg and was marching to T’retoria (it was three 
days later that the Commander-in-Chief led the Guards 
into the Transvaal capital), but he asked for a three days’ 
armistice to consult his superiors. The aimistice was con- 
siderately granted, but failed to bring about the desired 
capitulation. 


How firm was General Buller’s grip on the position 
was quickly proved. ‘The armistice ended, the Boer guns 
at Pogwana reopened fire on June 65, and were re- 
sponded to by brisk shelling. On the 6th, the heights 
commanding Botha’s Pass were taken after a tough 
fight. Among the Colonial troops the South African 
Light Horse distinguished itself greatly in the engage- 
ment. The ‘‘Sakabulas” (the native term for the 
South African Light Horse) subsequently rode into 
Utrecht, beyond which they were checked by volleys 
from the enemy; Captain St. John, Lieutenant Pearse, 
and Lieutenant Leigh having their horses shot under them, 
but displaying great pluck in an unmistakably “ tight 
place.” Colonel Brocklehurst sent the 18th and 19th 
Ilussars to the back of the mountains, thus securing a 
clear country for the ensuing operations. On June 10 
General Buller encamped in Orange River Colony, 
having effected the passage of the Drakensberg. ‘Ihe 
brunt of the fighting on that date fell upon tle 
2nd Dorsetshire Regiment, which carried a position 
at the point of the bayonet, and upon the Third 
Cavalry Brigade, heavily attacked on the right from 
the broken country 10und Iketini Mountains. Sir Redvers 
Buller also mentions the work done by the Artillery; and 
stated that the whole attack was directed by General 
llildyard, ‘‘ whose dispositions were extremely good.” 


Sir Redvers Buller had the satisfaction in his next 
despatch, dated June 12 from Joubeit’s Farm, to report 
that on Monday night Laing’s Nek and Majuba had been 
completely evacuated by the Boers, and that General Clery 
was coming over the Nek from Ingogo. The retirement 
of the enemy from these historic positions may be accepted 
as another factor in favour of the approaching close of 
hostilities. 


Lord Roberts may be relied upon to hold his own in 
the heart of the Transvaal. Mr. Kruger may speciously 
argue that the van in which he happens to be is the Capital— 
a delightful bit of egotism, recalling the vain phrases, 
‘** Létat, c’est moi,” and ‘‘J’y suis, j’y reste”—but the 
British Commander-in-Chief has solid reason for preferring 
Pretoria. Lord Roberts has such a powerful army under 
him that his equanimity need not be ruffled by the fact that 
telegraphic and railway communication was temporarily 
interrupted by a Boer raid north of Kroonstad. With 
characteristic promptitude, General Hunter arrived in time 
to disperse the enemy at Honing Spruit, as General Kelly- 
Kenny informed us from Bloemfontein. Had the field- 
telegraph been more efficaciously worked, we should 
have received earlier news of Lord Methuen’s stiff 
engagements. 


That here and there Lord Roberts's vigilance and fore- 
thought do not prevail was, unfortunately, proved anew 
by the capture of the Duke of Cambridge’s Yeomanry 
at Biddolfsberg, near Senekal, on May 29, and by the 
loss of another battalion, the 4th Derbyshire, at Roodeyal 
on June 7. On the other hand, it was some consolation to 
learn that on Monday last 1500 Boers surrendered to General 
Brabant in the Ficksburg district. 
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GILBER 


PLAYHOUSES., 
MISS STEER’S TIAN REVIVALS AT THE COMEDY. 
It is but tepid entertainment Miss Janette Steer now pro- 
vides at the Comedy in her revivals of ‘** Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” and the one-act ‘‘ Comedy and Tragedy.” In 
part, the fault lies with the dramas and their author. 
**Comedy and, Tragedy,” of course, was never more than 
a nailed-up melodrama, devised to glorify the mummer 
class and to exploit a leading actress's virtuosity. But 
even ‘‘ Pygmalion” itself, halting ever as it does incon- 
sistently between romantic and burlesque methods, seems 
far more like a vulgar parody than a poetic rendering 
of the beautiful classical legend. Unhappily, too, the 
play’s every quality seems threadbare and thin: its blank 
verse never reaches lyrical fervour, or more than an occa- 
sional touch of imaginative grace; its ordinary dialogue does 
but anticipate the perverse frankness and mechanical irony 
of Savoy extravaganza; its humour has far too little 
regard for delicacy and reticence ; and its construction is 
desperately artificial and unnatural. But the players at 
the Comedy are the serious offenders; they exaggerate the 
farcical elements of the comedy illegitimately, and are 
quite unable to give the blank-verse lines their true value. 
From this censure Miss Annie Hughes, Mr. Maurice, and 
Mr. Fuller Mellish (a melodramatic Pygmalion) may be 
exempted ; but Miss Steer, adequate enough in Galatea’s 
naiver moments, and stagily pathetic in the later passages 
if she did not hesitate constantly between falsetto and 
contralto intonation, sets her company a bad example 
both in comic extravagance and in faulty elocution. As 
for ‘*Comedy and Tragedy,” its chief réle calls for an 
actress of brilliant all-round talent, which emphatically 
Miss Steer is not. 


Mr. Bryan, the Democratic candidate for the American 
Presidency, says he sympathises with the Boers because he 
‘‘abhors monarchy in all its forms.” Reasoning dves not ap- 
pear to be a very strong element in American electioneering. 

There is to be a violent agitation at the Cape for the 
recall of Sir Alfred Milner. ‘This is another trick of the 
Bond to which Mr. Schreiner will lend no countenance. 
The extreme Afrikanders hate Sir Alfred Milner because he 
found them out. ‘To recall him with the idea of conciliating 
them would be a sorry act of weakness, and it is not in the 
least likely to happen. 

In an interview at Berlin Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
reported to have assured the Kaiser that, after Lord 
Roberts, he (the Emperor) was the most popular man 
in England. ‘The Kaiser expressed his great admiration 
of Lord Roberts, and his satisfaction in having rendered 
some service to this country. All this is declared to be 
authentic by a popular German paper. It must be 
pleasant reading for the German Anglophobes. 
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[HE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM. A Pe rsonal 
J Record of Forty Years in Seuth Africa. By JOHN SCOBLE, * Times” Cor- 
respondent in Pretoria pricr to the eo eut War, aud H. R. ABER R OMB IE, of the 


Lutelligence Depar: ment, Cape Colony. 
Unifoim with © The Transvaal From Within.’ 4 


NNALS OF SANDHURST. 


1 vol., 10s, net. 


A Chronicle of the R.M.C. 





it from iis Fy vundat ic m to tbe Present Day, With a Sketchof the Staff College. By 
Major A OOK MAN, Oxfordshire Light lufantry, Instructor 
at the Royal Military Cr lege. Write 12 Full-Page Illus traifons. 1 vol., 10s, net. 











V ILLAGE NOTES By PAMELA TENNANT. 
I}lustrated from VPheiograph-. Tvel. 6s 
RICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By PP. Fr. WARNER 
‘ bh Ot the Middlesex County Eleven). With over 70 Illustrations from photo- 
“ "N cheufal, hindly, sportemanlike book.”"—Mr. A. Lang in the Daily News. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.” 








Tt will be read wiih univerrai interest and appreciation.”’— Daily Telegraph. 


TUDE SOULS. 3y BENJAMIN SWIFT. 
“Very vivid, very poigtant, very fascinating.”"—Mr. W. L. Courtney in the 


Daily Telegraph 
y esses PRINCESS SOPHIA. By FE. F. 
f ** Dods.” 
‘The characteri:a‘ion is qucsttons thed humou pleasing, the : 
Telegraph. 
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BENSON, Author 


rative true.”’—Daily 


REBEL, By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
St 


* A fine tale finely told.’"—St. James's Gazette. 
A oe CARRUTHERS. By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


A very amusing novel; bright and sensible; abounds in convincing portrait 
Ww 1. 
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aud a unforced humour. 

psu SITION PARIS, 1900. 

a A Practical Guide. Price 2s. net, sewed; 2s. 6d. net. cloth. Postage, 4d. 
* An immense amount of accurate intormation pressed into a comparatively 

compass, a& good account of the Exhibition, excellent plans, and a 

illustrations."’—Athenwum. 


EXSISITION PARIS.—The Manager has secured some 
4 of the best seats for Madame Surah Be ratneds™ 8 performances at considerably 
lower prices than are _ charged in aris. Seats can ow be booked; also through 
Messrs. Keith l'rowre’s Agencies. 


{VXHIBITION PARIS is on sale at all Messrs. W. H. Smith 
4 and Son's Bookstalls in England, and at Messrs. Hachette’s bookstallsin France 
London: WitLiAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Eleventh Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d.: Paper, Is. 
Tost Free from the Publishers or from any Bookseller. 
i )ODS FOR THE FAT (The Dietetic Cure of 
CORPULENCY) 

By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L.R.¢ ‘oll. Phys, Lond., &c. 

Illustrates that the ’ermanent Cure of Obesity is a matter of diet alone. 

“It should be read by everyone who is in danger of becoming a victim of the 
hideous disease known as corpulency.”’—Pictorial World. 

* This is the very best book on corpulency that has ever been written.” 






*—Lady. 


Cuarro and Winpvs, 111, St. Martin's Lane W.C. 
K ENT.— IN THE DISTRICT OF THE CRAYS 
Within easy reach of « Station.a choice FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, standing 
Acres of Old-established Grounds. The accommodation comprises 
Rooms, Bath-Room, spacious Drawing- Room (45 ft. in length), 
capital Dining-Room orning-Room, Boudoir, ane ample Domestic Conveniences. 
Magnificent Conservatory. with well-grown Palms, Fountain, Ornamental Fish-Pond, 
&e , forming a perfect \ inter Garden; Billiard- wbdy Stabling for Seven Horses. ‘wo 
Pict ures ue Lodges. Glass Houses, Small Farmery. ‘The Grounds are beautifully 
Timbe a and embrace ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Terrace and Serpe mtins Waiks, 
Miniature Lake. with Waterfall, dc. T'we productive Orchards, and Paddocks. 
‘The preperty threnghout is in an excellent state of decorative repair. ‘Price £7000. 
Full Particulars: f Bixtrer. Payne, and Lerper, Land Agents, Bromley, Kent, and 
69, King William street, BE. 


YCEUM. OLIVIA. 
On SATURDAY. dupe 16 St EVERY EVENING, will be presented 
Mr. G. Wills’s Play, in Four Acts, of 
OLIVIA 
. HENRY IRVING. ! . Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Box-Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) a to 0, 


London: 







in about Ten ‘ 
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Dr. Primrose . 
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THE 
NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, AND ESSEX COASTS. 
BRACING AIR, HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 
YARMOUTH TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY TO 


TUESDAY TICK Street and 


KTS from Liverpool 


CROMER Suburban Stations; also I ast Le 1d n Line stations 
MUNDESLEY including New Cross (L.B. & 
CLACTON ACCELERATED ae IMPROVED EXIRESS 
WALTON SERVICE OF TRA 
HU tor ANT‘ YARMOUTH, LOWE Stl T, and CROMER in 
ELIXSTOWE THREE HOURS 
DOVERCOU RT BREAKFAS'1 ona DINING CARS cn Mc rning and 


ALDEBURGH ing Tre 


even 
SUPPER TR NIN te 


SOUUTHWOLD CLACTON from Liverpool Street 
SOUTHEND at Midnight on Saturdays. 
BURNH w ON- CROUCH Excellent facilities for Yachting, Fishing, Golfing ; 


HARW 
W RO XHAM 


also combined Rail and Boat Tours and many other 
attractions. 





DAILY CHEAP EXCURSIONS 
To SOUTHEND, CLACTUN, WALTON, HARWICH, EPPING FOREST, 
RYE HOUSE, &c 


All particulars free by oe on > aa ion to the Superintendent of the Line 
.E 


Liverpool Street Station, Londo 
M4?! RevtTe 


JJ OrLaAsD 


SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT. 
QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND AND CHEAIVEsT TO GERMANY, 
EXPRESS SERVICE TO NORWAY, DENMARK, ‘AND SWEDEN. 
PASSION PLAY at OBERAMMERGAU.—CHEAP TOURS. 
RESTAURANT CARS and THROUGIL CARRIAGES to and from the Mook. 


HARWICH-ANTWERP ROUTE 
for The Ardennes (Cheapest Continental Holiday), Brussels, &c.. Week-day. 

Combination Tickets (Rundreise System). Cheap Through Tickets and ‘Tours tu 
nearly all parts of the Continent. 

From London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.50 p.m., 
and at 8.40 p.m, for Antwerp. Direct Service to Harwich, from Scouland, 
and Midlands, Restaurant Car between York and Harwich. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels, 
lighted throughout by electricity and sail under the British Flag. 

Varticulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool] Street Station, 

In connection with the Great Eastern Railway, 


D IRE ¢ 
Vid HARWICH, 
By the General Steam Navigation Company's = t Passenger Steamers 
hap td iRINE and SEAMEW 
ery “Wednesday and Fy 
Passengers leave ‘London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.40 p.m. 
First Class, Single, aan hi Ba, 
Second # ” : vd. 
Pur'her particulars of the G.S.N. Co., 55, Great Tov »wer Street, E.C 
Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


ROYAL Bk ITIS 


VIA 


HARWICH - HOOK OF 


DAILY (Sundays included) 


every 


for the Hook of Holland, 
the North 


London, E.C 


CT SERVICE TO HAMBU 





* 9d. 
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LONDON BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
YARIS EXHIBITION. — The Chet ypest and Most 


Comfortable Ronte is vid NEW if AVEN, DIE " rE, ‘ane the pictmesque Seine 
Valley. Fast Royal Mail Steamers. ‘lwo Express nve London 10 a.m. and 
8.0 p.m. Daily. “Extended Bookings to all parts of ‘France, “italy, and Switzerland, 
Ober-Ammergau Tour. 

FOURTEEN-DAY EXCURSIONS by Night Service every Friday and Saturday. 

CAEN FOR LOWER NORMANDY AND BRITTANY.— Roads and Scenery 
epecally recommended to Cyclists. Direct Steamers from Newhaven Moudays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 

Full particulars of Continental Manager, London Bridge Terminus. 


T H E 2 2? 3 
ON FRIDAYS, SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS, AND MONDAYS 
(BANK HOLIDAYS AND REGATTA DAYS EXCEPTED), 
RETURN TICKETS at 21/- will be issued at 
PADDINGTON 
to include First Class Railway Journey to and from 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
LAUNCH TRIP on FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS to 
SATUKDAYS and MONDAYS to CLIVEDEN WOODS, 
LAUNCH; and TABLE DHOTE DINNER at the LION” 


SATURDAYS MONDAYS.—PADDINGTON, dep. 10 a.m., 
10.50 am. ; H EY, dep. 9.15 p.m., and PADDINGTON, arrive 


_HENLEY, 





R T8B.A 





PANGBOURNE; 
LUNCHEON ON ROAR 1D 
RED HOTEL, 

ENLEY. 
VRIDAYS, 
HENLEY. arrive 
10.7 Pm. 
SUNDAYS. — PADDINGTON, 


and 
ENL 


dep. 10.5 a.m. arrive 10.55 a.m.; 


‘ON, arrive o 








HENLEY, dep. 9p... and PADDINGTON, 52 p.m. - 
M IDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF 
IRELAND. 

CONNEMARA, GALWAY, ACHILL, AND THE WEST. 
TOURIST TICKETS 


Issued fiom the Piincipal Stations in England and Scotland, 


Tickets for Coach Drives. 
Falmon and Trout Fishing. 


Supplemental 
Good Roads for Cyclists. 
AND AT 
BY THE 


NEW 
MALLARANNY, 


HOTELS AT RECESS (CONNEMARA), COUNTY GALWAY, 
COUNTY MAYO, OWNED AND MANAGED 
COMPANY. 


6d.) and all jnSoemetion, apply 


ets can be 
Street, 


For the Company's Illustrated Tourist Guide (price 
tothe Irish Railways’ Tourist Office, 2, Charing Cross, London (where ' 
purchased); to the Company's Agents, Mr. J. F. Lirson, 180, asianan 
Glasgow; Mr. J. Hory, 60, Castle Stieet, Liverpool ; or to 

Josern Tatiow, Ee Broadstone Station, Dublin. 


Norrn of SCOTLAND and ORKNEY and SHETLAND 
COMPANY'S 


STEAM NAVIGATION 
G UMMER CRUISES. 


fine Steam-yacht ST. SU NNIVA, from LEITH to the WEST 
SWAY, June 16 and ¢ July 11 and 24; Aug. 4 and 16. 
fare, from £10 i Your-berthed Cabins | tor £4. First-class Cuisine 
From_ ALBERT DOCK, LEITH, to CAITHNESS, and the “ORKNEY and 
SHETLAND ISLANDS, every Monday, "Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from 
ABERDEEN five tmes a week, from “May 1 to Sept, % 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, ses TLAND, to be OPENED IN JUNE 
under the Company's management. Comfortable quarters and excellent Cuisine. 
Grand Rock Scenery and good Loch and Se ‘fis shing in neighbourhood, 

Full particulars from Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, 102, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, Vordie and Co.,49, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; George Hourston, 
, Constitution Street, Leith. 


OR it. 


ROU 


COAST and 
Inclusive 


The 
FIORDS OF NOL 








CuarL_es MernyLers, Manager, Aberdeen. 





«) CEAN 
AND 
ND THE WORLD 
AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND, } 
and HAWAII 5 every Month. 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), | From Vancouver 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. § every Three Weeks. 


For Pages Free Pamphiets - iy Canadian Pacific Railway, 67, King William 
Street, E.C.; or 40, Cockspur Street, 5. W 


SER VICE 
TRIPS. 


From Vancouver 





American; C wnard: 





ency ‘of Allan; 
Norddeutscher ; Orient ; 


GPA, BELGIUM.—1 2 


Dominion ; Mew Sestent Shipping: 
Cc. 


P. and O.; Shaw, savill; White Star; 


hours from London. Summer 

Season. Casino, Theatre, Racing oon Shooting. Regattas, Lawn_ Tennis, 
Cycling, and Bataille de Fleurs, Fines saths in yo High-Class Hotels at 
Modeiaie Price. For details apply M. Jules Crehay, Casino, Spa. | 





7ING ARTHURS CASTLE HOTEL, TINTAGEL, 






CORNWALL, 200 feet above sea level. Magnificent Cliff and Ocean scenery. 
Splendid Golf Links. L: ift. Eiectrlc sat ht, on os Cold Sea Water Baths. Station— 
Camelford, Teleg Terms ely ate. 





1900.— 801 


RAL R 


EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON 


Street, and Edgware Road 


AILWAY. 
SUMMER HOLIDAY 


(Mary lebore, nar 





JUNE 
Middlest.rough, 
Helens, Southport 


On SATURDAY 23 (for 3 or 6 days). 
8 a.m. for Brid) Filey 


10 a.m. for Knutsford, Northwich, St 


Newcastle, Scarborongh. &c 
Widnes, and Wigan 





n 


11.20 a.m. for Barnsley Hrodf . sel ifux, Huddersfield, Liverpool, Mancher ¢ 
Nottingham (Join I* ' 7 therham and Masbors —. t hefficld 
12 noon for Cle ‘thorp>s, Doneas er, Gr msby, Hall, Retford Works * 
5.40 p.m. for Bulwell Comm. Cheste Le Any Kirkby and Pinxt _* Basford 
Staveley Town, Pilsley, && 
6 p.m. for Culworth, Finmere, Helmdon, Woodford, and Hinton, 
45 p.m. for Brack!ey, Leicester, Lovghbcrovgh, Lutterworth, and Rugby. 
EVERY SATURDAY (for Ha f-Day and 2 or 3 Days). 
SUNDAYS fer 1 or 2 Days, and MONDAYS for 1 Day 
To Calvert, Finmere, Brackley, Helmdon, Culworth, Wovdford, ard Hinten, 
Charwelion and Willoughby from Maryk bone on Saturdays at 12.8 neon aud 6 p.n 
Sundays, 9.30 a.m.; and Mondays, 8.15 a.m, 
On SATURDAYS, JUNE 16, 23. ard 30 (for 3, 8, 10, 15, or 17 Days 


8 a.m. for Bridlington, Filey, Scarboror gh, Saltburn, Redcar, Dovglas, A¢ 
a.m, for Liverpool, Southport, Black] ool, St. Anre’s, Lytham, and Flee! wood 
12 noon for Cleethorpes, New Clee, Grimsby, aid Chester. 

4 p.m. for Douglas (vid Liverpool). 





For Full Particulars see Hills, which can be obtained at any of the Company's 
Receiving Offices, or Marylebone Station, and from Messrs. Dean and Dawson, 
5, Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square, London. 

Manchester. WitisaM VPoutrrr, General M neger. 

EAT NORTHERN RAI“CLWAT. 


CHEAP HOLIDAY EXCUI 

EACH SATU BDAY until Sept , for 3. 8. 10, 15, or 17 Days NES 
- ARLETHORPE, ) GRIMSBY, NEW CLEE: ¢ LEETHORPES, 
A SCARBOROUGH, WHITBY, ROBIN iloon's BAY, 
d TYNEMOUTH, WHITLEY, CULLERCOATS, LIVEKPOOL, 
'THPORT, and DOUGLAS (Isle of Man), from Moorgate, King’s Cross (G.N.), dc. 

Tickets, Bills, &c., at Stations and ‘Town Offices, 

CuarLes STEEL, 


‘SIONS. 


to SKEC 


General Manager. 


“TINOUR RELAND.” 
| | 


] NCREASED FACILITIES. 
IDEAL RESORTS 


NEW ROUTES. 


" (PHROUGH ERIN’S ISLE” 

Ihc k dcseriptive of the many 
enumerated below, sent free on application, 
Routes, Trains, and Fares. 


A Profusely Illustrated 
interestirg, beautiful, and historic places 


together with every information as to 
TOURIST, ORDINARY, and EXCURSION 


TICKETS issued to all Stations by all Koutes 
Agent Irish Railways, 2. Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


[une JUGH 


Gro, E. TurnuamM, 


V ALE OF 


NEW 


OVOCA, ROSS. 


GLENGAR RIFF 


Route 


GLENDALOUGH, 





CORK, BANTRY, (vid Prince of Wales’s 


KEARNEY, 


L IMERICK, KILKEE, LISDOONVARN 


KENMARE, PARKNASILLA. 





Co INNEMARA, RECESS, MALLARANNY. 


BRB? NDORAN, DONEGAL HIGHLANDS, ROSAPENNA 


PORTRUSH, GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, ANTRIM COAST. 


NEWCASTLE, WARRENPOINT, VALLEY OF THE 
a BOYNE, 

T eS @ 2 2 I N Cc AzeA D -A. 
EXPRESS TRAINS, DINING AND SLEE LING CARS, GRAND MOUNTAIN 
SCENERY, SWISS GUIDES -” THE eae ae IERS, FISHING, SHOOTING, 


nd First-Class Hote 


For Tickets, Free Pamphlets, apply—Passenger eo CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 
Agency of aan a American, Cunard, Dominion, Norddeutscher, White Star, dc 


QR tIE 


NT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 
Ly their Steam-Ship CUZCO, 3018 tons register, 4000-h.p. 
Leaving London July 3, arriving back August 4. 
The following places will be visited— 


BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN, NAES (for ROMSDAL VALLEY), 
MOLDE. TRONDHJEM, TROMSO, HAMMERFEST, NORTH CAPE, SIPITZ- 
BERGEN, REYKJAVIK (ICELAND), and THOR SHAVEN ( FARVE IsLANDs) 


String Band, &c. 
1 _ Head Offices, 
§ Fenchurch Avenue, 


London, E.C. 


High-Class Cuisine, 
F. Gurren and 


ay vers v0. 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDELSON, and Co. 


For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5, oe Avenue, 
to West-End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 


( BERAMMERGAU, 
Illustrated Description Mae 
Highlands, with Etinerartes of Te 


PASSION PLAY, 1900.— Full 
Oberammergau, its) Vinay, and the Bavarian 
irs organised by “i Lunn and Mr. C. lerowne. 
London, N.W. 


EXHIBITION, EARL’S 


lost Free. secretary, 5, E ndaleigh Gardens, 
IMRE KIRAL ft Director-General, 


yw oma N’S 
ADMISSION DA ILY, Is, Open ll to 11. 


An International I x hibitie m of Women's Work and Progress in Fine 


COURT 


Arts, 


de. 








ELINIE GR : A OF 61 {pir 
THE * MAI k AVY OR¢ HESTRA. 
THE SWEDISH USCA os ADIESs’ BAND. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE 
IMRE ogg By 
srilliant Realisation of the Hones. Life ye and l'astimes of the 
«MEN OF ALI Nar vu 
THE QUEEN OF ROl MASIA'S HisTORM DOLLS. FASHODA, AN » 
DINKA VILLAGE, VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION. THE GREA't CANADIA 
" tr 
PALVIATTS VERE M STREETS. THit 
BAY OF NAPLES "WILDS AND ATHOI Ls 
He EURIONS. THE t E TO CAM 
INCL THE GRAVITY KAILW AY. 





EXCURSIONS 
AUTOMOUTOK “BOATS. 


Poi 
THE 


Lovelier than ever. 
RBirroDpDs 0 ME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICEaT Ee oat AUR, Wc, 
Managing Director, MK. H MOUs 
VICE 


DAILY. at 2 and 8 
AN ENTERTAINMENT 


LONDON 





myv.HE 


OF UNEXAMP ry i D BRILLIANCE. 


NOW 
LY 


FRE INCH GALLERY, 
THE EIGHTY-SIXTH | 


From 9.30 é ry 


Pall Mall. 


oe Phe TURLS 


120, 
FXHIBILION 
FUREIGN AR1 


OPEN, 
BITISH 


P\amiesion 1s, 




















(oMEDY THEATRE. — Lessee, Mr. William Greet. 
Under the Ponaesment of MISS JANETTE STEER. 
EVERY at 8 o'clock, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's 
PYGMAL JON AND GALATEA 
Followed at 10 o'clock by 
COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. . 
Box-Office open 10 to 10; and at all Libraries.— COME DY. 
PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. Sole Lessce, 
MR. J. H. LEIGH. Une r the Management of MR. Bi Ate TIN HARVEY, 
who will ao wear EVE NIG at 8.15 =. “ROU JE LISLE” and at # in 
‘IK AN mh ITTLE RRISTINA.” At 10, “A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at2, Box- “Oftice (Mr. Hurst), 10 to 10, 


PERSONAL. 


To the number of deaths through white flag treachery 
during the present war must be added that of Captain 
C. H. Elworthy, who fell at the Sand River on May 10. 
A number of men, led by Captain Elworthy, were 
advancing towards a kraal upon which the white flag had 
been hoisted, when they were surprised by the enemy. 
Captain Elworthy was killed almost immediately—the first 
officer of his regiment to fall in the present campaign. 
Captain Elworthy, who was but thirty-five when he became 
a victim to Boer treachery, was educated under Dr. 
Perceval at Clifton College, from there going to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and taking his degree. At Sandhurst he 
was gazetted a University cadet in 1887, and passed his 
military examinations well. He also carried off the riding 
prize of his year. Early in 1889 he received his com- 
mission in the 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers). By ne 
means exceptionally 
brilliant, he plodded 
steadily on, and not 
once did he fail in an 
examination. With all 
his work, however, he 
found time for sport, 
and had many military 
steeplechases and 
point-to-point races to 
his credit. A photo- 
graph of Captain 
Elworthy was supplied 
to the Queen by her 
express command. 


Lieutenant-General 
Sir Frederick Marshall, 
K.C.M.G., who died at 
his London residence 
of pneumonia, on 
June 8, was born 
July 26, 1829, and was 
the son of the late 
Mr. George Marshall, 
of Broadwater, Surrey. 


A Photo. Elliott and Fry. 


Ile received his edu- 
cation at Eton, and 
towards the end of 
1849 he became a 
cornet of Horse in the 
2nd Life Guards. 
During the Crimean 
War he acted as aide- 
de-camp to Sir James 
Scarlett, and received 
for his services the 
medal with clasp for 
Sebastopol and the 
Turkish medal. On 
Feb. 4, 1859, he was 
gazetted Captain; on 
March 6, 1863, Major ; 
on March 8, 1864, 
Lieutenant - Colonel; 
on March 6, 1868, 
Colonel; and-on 
Oct. 20, 1877, Major- 
General. While hold- 
ing this rank he com- 
manded the Cavalry 
Brigade in the Zulu 
War of 1879 until its 
dissolution, then 
taking over the com- 
mand of the advanced 
posts on the line of 
communications. For 
this work he was 
awarded .the medal. 
In September 1884 he 
retired from the active 
list with the rank of 
Lieutenant - General. 
Three years later he 
became a Companion 
of the Order of 
St. Michael and 
St. George. More 
honours still, however, 
were in store for him, 
for on March 29; 1890, 
he was made Colonel 
of the Ist Royal 
Dragoons, the regiment 
of which the German 
Emperor is Colonel-in- 
Chief, and on June 22, 
1897, he was gazetted 
K.C.M.G. Sir Freder:ck 
Marshall was master 
of the Chiddingfold Foxhounds. 
the pioneer of khaki. 

Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, who died suddenly on 
Saturday last at Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, in his eighty- 
first year, was the son of the late Mr. Samuel Brooks, 
banker. He was educated at Rugby and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1842 in honours as 
Senior Optime. . Five years later he was called to the 
Bar of the Inner Temple, practising on the Northern 
Circuit. When his prec ox died, however, he ceased 
law-work and became a partner in the bank of Cunliffe, 
Brooks, and Co., in Blackburn, Manchester, and ‘London. 
From 1869 to 1885 he sat in Parliament as Conservative 
member for East Cheshire, and in 1885 he unsuccessfully 
fought for the Macclesfield Division of Cheshire. In 
March of the following year he took the place of his 
nephew, the late Mr. John Brooks, as M.P. for the 
Altrincham Division of Cheshire, and at about the same 
time he was created Baronet. He had no heir, so the title 
became extinct on his death. He was Deputy-Lieutenant 
and magistrate for Lancashire and Aberdeen, and magis- 
trate for Cheshire and Manchester. 


Caprain C. H. Etworrny, 


GeyeraL Anprf, 


Tue Rev. H. V. Norman, 


He is said to have been 





Dragoon Guards, Killed, Sand River. 





Photo. Gershell, 


The New French Minister of War. 





Photo. See Tay, Tientsin, 


Missionary Murdered by “ Boxers.” 
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The late Dr. John Charles Ryle, Bishop of Liverpool, 
had been in failing héalth'for some time, and his death 
was, therefore, not altogether unexpected. The late Bishop 
was the eldest son of Mr. John Ryle, M.P., and was born 
on May 10, 1816, at Macclesfield. When the time came 
for him to go to a public school, he was sent to Eton, and 
from there to Christ Church, Oxford, matriculating in 
1834, and being elected to a Fell Exhibition. Two years 
later he carried off the Craven University Scholarship, and 
the next year he gained a First in the ‘‘ Greats ” class-list, 
being bracketed with Arthur West Haddan, Dean Stanley, 
Canon Lonsdale of Lichfield, and Archdeacon Balston, 
afterwards the Head Master of Eton. His father was a 
banker, and the late Bishop for a short time took a part in 
the business. Then financial difficulties came in his way, 
and leaving commerce, he exchanged his business career for 
that of a clergyman, being ordained deacon in 1841 by the 
Bishop of Winchester. For the next two years he held 





Photo, Hills and Saunders. 


Tue vate Lieut.-Gey. Str F. Marsuact, K.C.M.G. 





Photo. Russell, 
Tue tate Riout Rev. Bisnor Ryve. 


2nd Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 


Photo. Yuen Chang, Tientsin. 
Tue Rey. C. Rosixsoy, 
Missionary Murdered by “ Boxers.” 


the curacy of Exbury, in the New Forest, then being 
appointed to the Rectory of St. Thomas, Winchester. The 
next year he again moved, this time to the Rectory 
of Helmingham, Suffolk. In 1861 he became Vicar of 
Stradbroke, in the same county, and it was while there 
that he began to be a power in the religious world, princi- 
pally on account of his great aptitude for tract-writing. 
Between this time and the spring of 1880 Dr. Ryle 
was twice Select Preacher at Oxford and once at 
Cambridge, and became, in 1872, an honorary Canon of 
Norwich Cathedral. Then, when Dean Hamilton died, he 
was offered and accepted the Deanery of: Salisbury. 
Shortly afterwards the Dean-designate was appointed first 
Bishop of Liverpool. The late Bishop was three times 
married. 


The Rey. Charles Robinson, who was brutally murdered 
by ‘‘ Boxers” at Yung-ching, received his training at 
St. Boniface Missionary College, sailing eventually for 
North China. There, in 1898, he was ordained and made 
oné of the missionaries of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. An excellent musician, he officiated as 
organist during his term at St. Boniface College, and, on 





LiruTeNnant-Co.toynet H, pve B. pe Liste, D.8.O., 
The Officer who Demanded the Surrender of 








Tue cate Sir W. Cuntirre Brooks. 


beginning his missionary career, in the mission church at 
Yung-ching. Mr. Robinson was a native of Armley, 
Leeds, and prior to his ordination did much valuable work 
in Wortley. At the time of his sailing for China he 
was engaged to be married, and it was settled that his 
fiancée should join him in three years. She left in 
February of this year, but fell ill and died on the 
way out, 


The Rey. H. V. Norman, who was also murdered by 
the ‘* Boxers,”’ was well known in Dorsetshire. His father, 
Mr. J. Norman, resides at Portland. Originally, Mr. 
Norman was one of the teachers in a National school at 
Dorchester. later on, he offered himself as a student at 
St. Boniface Missionary College, and was gladly accepted. 
The hon. sec. of the Dorset Missionary Studentship 
Association, which body supported him as their first 
missionary, recently received a letter from him written in 
a very hopeful strain. 
Mr. Norman had only 
just finished the erec- 
tion of a church, with 
the aid of native 
Christians, and had 
been engaged in or- 
ganising new mission 
work at Ch'i- chou, 


\ some thirty or forty 
: miles south of VPao- 
\ ting-fu. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry de Beauvoir de 
Lisle, who, formally 
demanded the sur- 
render of Pretoria, is 
the son of the late 
Richard de Lisle, of 
Guernsey, and was 
born in Dublin in July 
1864. He was edu- 
cated in Jersey, and 
in 1883 joined the 
2nd Durham Might 
Infantry, then 
stationed at Gibraltar ; 
1885-86 found him in 
Egypt in command of 
a division of mounted 
infantry. He was 
present at Giniss, and 
was mentioned in 
despatches, in addition 
to being awarded the 
medal and star and 
the Distinguished 
Service Order for 
special service during 
the attack of the fort 
at Ambigole Wells by 
the Arabs. Lieutenant. 
Colonel de Lisle is as 
good a sportsman as 
he is soldier, and has 
been captain of his 
regiment's polo team 
for ten years. His 
book, ‘* Hints to Polo 
Players in India,” is 
well known. 

General André, the 
new T’rench Minister 
of War in succession 
to General de Galliffet, 
is sixty-two, anda man 
of vigorous will. He 
distinguished himself 
in the Franco-German 
War, and became a 
General of Division in 
May 1899. Hitherto 
General André has 
taken no prominent 
part in political life, and 
he may be said to have 
come first into wide- 
spread notice by his 
order that journals 
‘known for _ their 
systematic hostility to 
the Government” 
should be excluded 
from the mess-rooms 
of non - commissioned 
officers under his com- 
mand. General André 
is said to be a Drey- 
fusard because, as an 
artillery expert, he 
declined to believe that the famous bordereau was written 
by an artillery officer. Ilis accession to office has already 
led to the resignation of the Chief of the General Staff, and 
this, it is expected, will be followed by the resignation of 
the Military Governor of Paris. There are exciting times 
in store for General André. 

On May 30 General Ian I[amilton, who had been sent 
by Lord Roberts to work round to the ‘west of Johannes- 
burg in support of General French’s cavalry, encountered 
the enemy, strongly posted on some kopjes three miles 
south of the Rand, and in possession of ** Pom-poms,” a 
number of field-guns, and two guns of heavy calibre. 
General Hamilton at once attacked successfully. Among 
those who fell in this engagement was Lieutenant Hugh 
Warton life, of the 2nd Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry. 
Born in 1870, Lieutenant Fife joined his regiment as 
Second Lieutenant in 1893. Ile was given his Lieutenant’s 
commission three years later. 

Mr. Schreiner has broken with the Bond. He is deter- 
mined to co-operate with the Imperial authorities, and the 
Bond is determined to push obstruction to the verge of 
rebellion. Hence the break-up of the Cape Ministry. 


Photo. J. Edwards. 


Pretoria, 


Photo Heath. 
Lievtexast H, W. Fire, 


Killed, Senekal. 


Photo. Russell. 
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POWER IN CHINA. 


Photographs of War-Ships by Symonds, Portsmouth, 















































H.M.S. 


“CENTURION”: VICE-ADMIRAL SEYMOUR’S FLAG-SHIP IN CHINESE WATERS. 


Twin-Screw Barrie-Suip; First-Ciass ARMAMENT. 























H.M.S. “ ALGERINE,’”” TWIN-SCREW SLOOP, 


1050 Tons; 1400 Horse-Power; 6 Guns. 














VICE-ADMIRAL SIR E. H. 


Photo. Maull and Foz. 
SEYMOUR, K.C.B., COMMANDING THE CHINA STATION. 
































H.M.S. 








‘“ PHCENIX,”’ TWIN-SCREW SLOOP.” 


1050 Toxs; 1400 Horsz-Powrr; 6 Guys. 



































L hot), LI dvit and Fry 
SIR CLAUDE MACDONALD, BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT PEKING. 
































H.M.S. ‘‘ WHITING;” TWIN-SCREW TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER. 
800 Tons. 








OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
It seems as if tho crisis in China, which the Boer delegates 
expected to lead to an advantage for themselves, owing to 
Britain's troubles in the East, would result, on the contrary, 
in a general reconciliation among the Powers, which would 
leave Britain a freer hand than ever in South Africa. For, 
as M. Delcassé told the French Chamber the other day, it 
is the subjects of all the European Governments who are 
menaced by the Boxers, and therefore all the European 
Governments must stand together to avert the crisis. 
The summer residence of the British Minister has been 
destroyed by the rioters.’ It is now proved that the 
Empress- Dowager is favouring the Boxers in her insane 
hatred of the Europeans. General Nieh has been repri- 
manded for even moving out against them. LBoxers are 
allowed to patrol the streets of Peking in enormous 


crowds, and may attack the Europeans and Christians 
at any moment. ‘The Protestants are being guarded 


by a small force of British and American marines, and 
the Roman Catholics in the French Cathedral by a few 
Frenchmen. 

The Boxer operations in North China make the 
photographs of Tientsin and Peking which we reproduce 
to-day of special interest. The Boxer ‘movement 
originated in Shantung, the seaport of which, Kiao-chau, 
together with a wide zone, was seized by the Germans 
in the autumn of 1897. Since that time there has been 
a growing feeling of unrest in that province. The 
Germans, however, dealt firmly and resolutely with 
troubles as they arose, sending armed parties of soldiers 
into the affected districts, and burning villages in some 
instances. The Boxers, who have, in common with the rest 
of their countrymen, a wholesome appreciation of force, 


A TREASURE LOST TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY : REYNOLDS’S 


LADY COCKBURN AND HER CHILDREN, 


This, one of the onl, two signed works of Reynolds, has had to be surrendered by the Trustees, 


owing to legal complications, 


seeing that resistance in Shantung was hopeless, com- 
menced marching northward to the line of the least 
resistance in the neighbouring province of Chih-li, in which 
Tientsin and Peking, the capital, are situated. They 
forcibly signalised their northward approach by the brutal 
murder of Mr. Brooks last winter in Shantung. The 
hing and Tientsin Times during the winter gave solemn 
warnings of the danger of the movement, but these 
warnings were disregarded, with the result we now see. 
Tientsin is the great distributing centre of North China, 
just as Shanghai and Canton are the centres for the middle 
and south respectively. It is the second largest port in 
China, and is situated at the converging-point of a net- 
work of rivers and canals, Its trade is derived from the far 
interior. The British were the first to exploit and develop 
this commerce, which of recent years has been advancing 
by leaps and bounds. The British share in this trade vastly 
preponderates over that of all the other nations of the 
world combined. ‘The Pei-ho is a shallow river, frozen 
for nearly three months of the year, from the middle of 
December to the middle of March. By means of ice-sledges 
a large passenger and freight traffic is carried on over its 
frozen surface, which one of our views illustrates. We also 
give a view of Tientsin railway station, taken at the arrival 
of a Peking mail train. The return journey between Peking 
and ‘Tientsin can now be made in a single day, allowing 
four hours in either city in which to transact business. 
Formerly the return journey occupied seven days by boat 
or four by road. The imperial railways form the key of 
Northern China. They connect Peking with Tientsin and 
Neuchwang, the whole system being 5554 miles, now open 
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to traffic. This key has been 


placed in security in British 
hands through the medium of 
the Imperial Railway Loan of 
£2,300,000, which the Llong- 
Kong and Shanghai Bank 


successfully negotiated last year. 
It is to be hoped, in the in- 
terests of those in favour of an 
open door in China for our trade, 
that nothing will be done to 
jeopardise the position thus 
gained. Another of our views 
represents the Chén-Mun, one of 
the largest gates of the walled 
capital of China. The able 
and splendid services of the 
British engineer -in-chief, Mr. 
ae 2 Kinder, who is respon- 
sible for the construction of the 
railways, and who has carried out 
his work in spite of endless foreign 
intrigue, have recently been 
graciously recognised by her 
Majesty the Queen in her Birth- 
day honours. 


OUR OFFICERS AND 
SHIPS IN CHINA. 


At the present time, when there is 
serious trouble in China, it is 
fortunate that our Commander-in- 
Chief on the Chinese Station has already had experience 
of the Celestials in war. Vice-Admiral Sir Kk. H. Seymour 
(2 cousin of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour) after 
receiving his education at Radley, 
entered the Royal Navy in 1862. 
During the Crimean War he served 
as midshipman on board the TJerrible, 
fought in the bombardment of Odessa, 
Sebastopol, and Kinburn, and in many 
minor engagements, and was present 
at the capture of Kertch. Tor these 
services Sir Edward received the 
Crimean and Turkish medals and the 
Sebastopol cross. He was middy of 
the Ca/cuttu’s launch when it was 
sunk during the destruction of the 
Chinese flotilla in Fatshan Creek; 
fought at the capture of Canton and 
the Pei-ho Forts, and was Lieutenant 
of the Chesapeake in the Chinese War 
of 1860. He was Commander of the 
(frowler on the Congo in 1870, and 
Captain of the Jris in the Egyptian War 
of 1882. In Sir Claude MacDonald, our 
representative at Peking, Sir Edward 
has a skilful supporter. After finish- 
ing his education at Uppingham, 
Sir Claude entered the Army, 
retiring in 1887, after much active 
service, with the rank of Major. He 
has since then been successively 
Consul-General in Zanzibar, Special 
Commissioner in the Niger Territories, 
and Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Emperor of China and King of Corea, 
Among the vessels supporting Sir 
Claude MacDonald’s claims are the 
Centurion, Admiral Seymour's. flag- 
ship, a twin-screw battle-ship of the 
first class, weighing 10,500 tons; the 
Algerine, twin-screw sloop of - 1050 
tons; the Phenix, of the same make 
and weight; and the Whiting, a twin- 
screw torpedo-boat destroyer. 


A FAMOUS REYNOLDS. 


The National Gallery has just sus- 
tuined a severe loss in the masterpiece 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds representing 
Lady Cockburn and her children. 
The picture, which is sometimes called 
‘*Cornelia and the Gracchi,” is one 
of the only two paintings to which 
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ken against orders by a Pritish soldier, who, being in uniform, managed 


PORTRAIT : 


to elude the double guard. 


Reynolds appended his signature, the other being the 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the ‘Tragic Muse, now in the 
Dulwich Gallery. ‘The signature will be observed on the 
flounce of the dress, as Sir Joshua said he wished to 
go down to posterity on the hem of their robes. ‘* Lady 
Cockburn” was bequeathed, with about twenty other 
paintings, to the National Gallery by its former owner, 


Lady Hamilton, about eight years ago. ‘They were 
duly hung, and the masterpiece of Reynolds has 


been much admired for its splendid composition and 
colour, also for its remarkable state of preservation. 
About a year ago the Hamilton family discovered that 
the lady's interest in the pictures was limited to her life- 
time, and that she had no power to dispose of them. They 
aceordingly pressed their claim, and the Nat’onal Gallery 
Trustees, after taking legal advice, found they had no 
alternative but to give up the works. ‘This was done, and 
the Reynolds has been sold to a millionaire for, it is said, 
the sum of £20,000. The rest of the collection is to be 
sold at Christie's on the 25th. 


THE ASHANTI RISING, 


The rising of the natives in Ashanti has, apparently, 
taken a turn for the worse, and at the moment of going to 
press there were grave apprehersions lest the relief force 
should fail in its attempt to reach Kumassi in time to. save 
the gallant garrison. The rising itself was undoubtedly 
primarily due to the attempt of the Governor, Sir Francis 
Hodgson, to seize the sign of native sovereignty, the 
famous Golden Stool; secondarily, to the question of tax- 
ation, and the fact that the wish of the natives to be free has 
always been strong. About March 31, when the seizure 
of the Stool was attempted, saw the first bloodshed, 
and on April 10, or thereabouts, Kumassi was closely 
invested, and Sir Francis Hodgson sent an urgent 
message to the authorities asking for all the available 
forces to be sent to his aid. In response to this demand 
a relief party started, Captain Middlemist and a portion of 
it arriving some five days after the investment. On the 
29th of the same month, the Ashantis made a daring attack 
vn the fort, but were, fortunately, repulsed. On the same 
day Captain Aplin, with a force of Hausas, contrived to 
enter the town after two days of the hardest fighting. 
Every officer of the little force was wounded, and theie 
were no less than 135 casualties among the troops. 
May 24 saw the defeat, at Kokofu, of Captain Hall and 
the advance guard of Colonel Willcocks party, resulting 
in his retreat to Esumeja. About four days later, Lieu- 
tenant Slater was killed at Kwisa while leading « IMausa 
scouting party. Later, on June 6, Colonel Carter 
Wilkinson, from the south, and Captain Hall, from the 
north, joined hands, but suffered defeat, with one hundred 
casualties, at Dompoassi. In this engagement Colonel 
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THE ROODEVAL PRISONERS: OFFICERS OF THE 4ts DERBYSHIRE MILITIA (SHERWOOD FORESTERS) CAPTURED 
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Wilkinson was wounded. The latest news at the time of 
writing is that Colonel Willcocks is at Prahsu, unable to 
move through lack of carriers. ‘'o make matters still 
worse, the river Prah is in flood. Colonel Wilkinson is in 
a state of siege at Kwisa. Cape Coast Castle, whence 
the advance of the relief column started, was formerly the 
capital of the British settlements on the Gold Coast of 
Guinea, and has a population of 10,000, The main fort is 
built on a granite rock, jutting out into the sea. Close by 
are two small outposts, Fort William and Fort Victoria. 


OUR WAR PICTURES. 
Our two double-page Illustrations, from sketches by 
Mr. Melton Prior, deal with Lord Roberts's entry into 


Kroonstad, which has been referred to in detail in another 
part of the paper. Among our other pictures of campaign- 
ing in the I’ree State, one of the most interesting is that 
which shows Lord Roberts and his daughters watching 
an early morning start of the troops from Bloemfontein 
to take part in General Pole-Carew’s forward movement. 
The first Union Jack in the Transvaal, the British officers’ 
prison quarters at Pretoria, and other sketches are fully 
dealt with in the descriptions below the engravings. 
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carried off the first honours in the novice class with his 
bay gelding Express, and Mr. J. H. Stokes was first in the 
covert class with Cherry Ripe. For hacks over fifteen 
hands Mr. IF. G. Haines scored a distinguished success 
with the chestnut gelding Herald, an animal adjudged to 
be absolutely perfect. The jumping competitions began 
in the afternoon and continued on the following day, 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF 

AT ALGIERS. 
This sketch is the combined work of some twenty observers 
on the steam-yacht Argonaut, and is called the ** Argonaut 


THE THE SUN 


eye.’ The various ladies and _ gentlemen Misses 
Slater, M. Boger, E. Statham, Josephine Slater, Emily 
Slater, Katie Slater, Janeway, and EK. T. Thorold, 


the Rev. J. Goring, Dr. Heywood Smith, Messrs. Hugh 
Browne, J. Stark Browne, W. Hk. Cooper, George A. 
Hassell, R. H. Hodge, H. K. Neeld, E. W. Rollings, Percy 
Wingfield, H. Whichello, and myself—made sketches of 
what they actually saw, either during totality or imme- 
diately after, of quadrants of the corona and streamers, or 
the whole of it, and [ have carefully united in one picture 
our combined work, which has been duly certified by them, 
as well as by some hundred or more 
Argonaut observers, to be a very com- 
plete representation of the solar 








THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF KRUGER, 


The [resident is wearing a mourning hat-band for General Joubert. 


The 4th Derbyshire Militia (Sherwood Foresters) were 
captured at Roodeval on June 7. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Baird Douglas and Lieutenant Horley were killed, along 
with fifteen rank and file. 


KING OSCAR IN PARIS. 


King Oscar of Sweden has met with a splendid reception 
at the hands of the Parisians. He was personally con- 
ducted by President Loubet from the station to the Palace 
provided for him by the Republic. Everywhere he goes 
he is met by manifestations of popular enthusiasm. ‘The 
French do not forget that their royal guest is the grand- 
son of a French sergeant who rose to be a Marshal 


of Napoleon, and the first Swedish King of his 
line. The enthusiasm which the King’s visit has 


evoked reached its culmination at Longchamps, at the race 
for the Grand Prix. The King drove up accompanied by 
Admiral Maigriet and two of his own aides-de-camp. 
The enclosure immediately burst out into a wild tumult of 
applause, shouting ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” repeatedly. The King 
was received by the Prince d’Arenberg, the Duc de la 
Force, and Vicomte d’Harcourt. Having been especially 
cheered by the members of the Jockey Club, he thanked 
the members personally for their courtesy. His Majesty 
seemed to be much moved by the warmth of his reception, 
and a correspondent says it was a pretty sight to see the 
tall old King standing up in his carriage as it drove round 
the enclosure, acknowledging the salutations of the throng. 


THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW. 


The ninth annual Horse Show at Richmond was favoured 
with exceptionally tine weather. There were many dis- 
tinguished visitors on the ground. The Duke of Cambridge, 
who was accompanied by Admiral FitzGeorge and General 
Williams, seemed especially interested in the tine exhibition 
of harness-horses. Tord Hothfield and Baron William 
Schréder acted as judges in this class, which proved to be 
much better than the riding classes. Mr. W. Foster’s black 
mare Melvalley Princess carried off the first prize- among 
the ponies. For animals over fifteen hands the first prize 
went to Mr. Heaton’s splendid brown gelding Marvellous, 
which also carried off the special prize open to winners in 
the novice classes. The hacks were judged by Sir Robert 


Wilmot and Mr. W. S. Buckmaster. Mr. F. V. Gooch 








TAKEN ON APRIL 28 LAST. 


appendage as it appeared to them 
during totality. The planet Mercury 
shone brightly about four lunar dia- 
meters 8S.E. of the moon’s limb. 

The length of totality varied be- 
tween fifty-five and sixty-five seconds, 
as several stations were occupied 
by our 130 observers, including 
over twenty Fellows of the Royal 
Astronomical Society and British 
Astronomical Association, who formed 
our Argonaut party. It will be ob- 
served that the general appearance of 
the corona and streamers corresponds 
to what is known as minimum of sun 
spots, which occurs every eleven years, 
and is vastly different from the sketches 
and photographs I made in 1870, at 
time of maximum sun spots. This 
pearly white corona had four clearly 
marked streamers, also some shorter 
the streamers were more striated 
than the rest of the corona, and in 
part had a more or less faint peacock- 
green tint. 

The darkness during totality was 
not great * it was easy to read print; 
and the only other. bright. body 
besides the- planet--Mercury,--whieh 
was wonderfully well seen, was Venus 
in the distance, this planet being 
visible twenty minutes or so before 
totality, the hght of the corona being 
too great to admit of the many stars 
neur the sun being seen.—A. B. B. 


ones; 





THE “RING,”? AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Covent Garden has again carried 
through, on thé whole successfully 
and faithfully, a performance ef the 
**Nibelungen Lied” of Wagner— 
faithfully in as far as not one. note 
was omitted. Appreciation of Wagner 
and of his music-dramas is no longer 
a cult to be looked upon by the 
many as an affectation. Ile is now eagerly heard by 
thousands, and intelligently heard by hundreds, at least, of 
the large audiences that filled the Opera House last week. 
Following the Bayreuth precedence, the tetralogy was not 
given on four consecutive days. A break was made after the 
penultimate ‘* Siegfried’ by introducing Puccini's ‘‘ La 


1900. S( 


Bohéme ” between it and the ‘‘Gétterdammerung.” This 
was necessary, for the heavy parts of Briinhilde and Wotan 
were interpreted throughout by Fraulein Ternina and 
Herr van Kooy, though ‘Siegfned,” less artistically, was 
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COMPOSITE SKETCH, 


OF THE 


Drawn by Colonel A. Burton Brown, R.A., and Assistants, 
divided between two singers. Slightly to misquote 
Schopenhauer, ‘‘ It is much easier to point out the faults 
and errors in the performance of a great work than 
to give a distinct and full exposition of its value”; 
but even the captious could find very little to 
censure in this cycle. True, there was that lack of 
scenic effects and of stage mechanism, which so handi- 
caps Wagner away from Bayreuth, where his own 
ingenious stage-handicraft and inventions are carried out 
accurately. ‘Then there were the hours of twilight, a 
depressing atmosphere, that had neither the enthralment 
nor mystery of the Bayreuth darkness into which the 
auditorium is plunged, nor the more commonplace light 
that would enable the less-instructed novice to follow the 
music, studying the structural /eit-moti/s upon which 
the drama is built. 

Herr Mottl conducted each day. In spite of his slow 
time, that amounted occasionally to an irritation, marring 
even the stupendous effect of the march in the ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung,”’ he must be warmly congratulated on his 
excellent orchestra and _ his masterly control over «it, 
especially in scenes where, so richly has Wagner scored his 
instrumental parts, it is easy, under less artistic moderaticn, 
to drown the voices on the stage. Traulein Ternina, 
however, scored the greatest Iler voice was 
magnificent. er Briinhilde is certainly the best that 
England has ever seen ; her perception of the part, actress 
and artist as she always is, marks it as one of her finest 
roles. It is so very rare that a singer has, added to a 
beautiful voice, an intelligence and refinement of acting, 
though it was Wagner’s aim and ideal in all his perform- 
ances. Herr van Rooy sang Wotan exceedingly well: 
Herr Dippel was an excellent Siegfried. Herr Ernst 
Krauss justified his reputation as a tenor, though possess- 
ing little capability as an actor. Fraulein Scheff sang with 
great charm and purity the bird-music; she is new to English 
audiences, though she is popular in Vienna. It was almost 
entirelya Teutonic company, sothatour insularity was grati- 
fied by Miss Susan Strong acquitting herself well as I’reia. 


success, 

















thoto. L. J. Eampot, Paris, 


THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY AT THE GRAND PRIX DE PARIS. 
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METHOD OF PROCURING WATER FOR THE TROOPS ON THE VELDT. 
From a Puorocrapna By our SpeciaAt CorresronpDeNnt, Mr. Owen Scorr. 


An artesian well is sunk by boring, and over this is fitted a pump driven by a donkey-engine, 
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‘“ RESURGAM "—A PROPHECY THAT HAS BEEN FULFILLED: BURIAL OF THE BRITISH FLAG AT PRETORIA BY LOYALISTS ON AUGUST 2, 1881. 
i 


From A PHOTOGRAPH. 


While the Convention of 1881 was being signed, a body of loyalists held a mock funerat'at which the Union Jack was buried. Over it they placed a tomb-stone bearing the inscription, “In memory of the British Flag in the 


Transvaal, which departed this life on August 2, 1881, aged four years. “In other climes none knew thee but to love thee.—RESURGAWM,” 
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Brunhilde: Friiulein Ternina. Siegfried : Hert Dippel. 


“SIEGFRIED"’ AT COVENT GARDEN: THE AWAKENING OF BRUNHILDE. 
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Tue cate Stepuen Crane. 


of him which had not been frozen having been well 

fried. He took with him nothing but an oaken 
constitution and a knowledge of the plains and the best 
wishes of his fellow-officers. The Standard Oil Company 
differs from the United States Government in that it under- 
stands the value of the loyal and intelligent services cf 
good men and is almost certain to reward them at the 
expense of incapable men. This curious practice emanatcs 
from no beneficent emotion of the Standard Oil Company, 
on whose feelings you could not make a scar with a 
hammer and chisel. It is simply that the Standard Oil 
Company knows more than the United States Government, 
and makes use of virtue whenever virtue is to its advan- 
tage. In 1890 Gates really felt in his bones that, if he 
lived a rigorously correct life and several score of his class- 
mates and intimate friends died off, he would get command 
of a troop of horse by the time he was unfitted by age to 
be an active cavalry leader. He left the service of the 
United States and entered the service of the Standard Oil 
Company. In the course of time he knew that, if he lived 
a rigorously correct life, his position and income would 
develop strictly in parallel with the worth of his wisdom 
and experience, and he would not have to walk on the 
corpses of his friends. 

But he was not happier. Part of his heart was in a 
barracks, and it was not enough to discourse of the old 
regiment over the port and cigars to ears which were polite 
enough to betray a languid ignorance. Finally came the 
year 1898, and Gates dropped the Standard Oil Company 
as if it were hot. He hit the steel trail to Washington, 
and there fought the first serious action of the war. Like 
most Americans, he had a native State, and one morning 
he found himself Major in a volunteer infantry regiment 
whose voice had a peculiar sharp twang to it which he 
could remember from childhood. The Colonel welcomed 
the West Pointer with loud cries of joy; the Lieutenant- 
Colonel looked at him with the pebbly eye of distrust ; 
and the senior Major, having had up to this time the 
best battalion in the regiment, strongly disapproved of 
him. There were only two Majors, so the Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanded the Ist Battalion, which gave him 
an occupation. Lieutenant-Colonels under the new rules 
do not always have occupations. Gates got the 3rd 
Battalion — four companies commanded by intelligent 
officers who could gauge the opinions of their men at 
two thousand yards and govern themselves accordingly. 
The battalion was immensely interested in the new 
Major. It thought it ought to develop views about 
him. It thought it was its blankety-blank business to 
find out immediately if it liked him personally. In 
the company streets the talk was nothing else. Among 
the non-commissioned officers there were eleven old 
soldiers of the Regular Army, and they knew—and cared— 


(je had left the Regular Army in 1890, those parts 








By STEPHEN CRANE. 


Mr, Stephen Crane’s death was undoubtedly hastened by the hardships he endured in the Spanish-American War. 


that 


that Gates had held a commission in the ‘ Sixteenth 
Cavalry”—as Harper's Weekly says.’ Over this fact they 
rejoiced and were glad, and they stood by to jump lively 
when he took command. He would know his work and he 
would know their work, and then in battle there would be 
killed only what men were absolutely necessary and the 
sick-list would be comparatively free of fools. 

The commander of the 2nd Battalion had been called 
by an Atlanta paper, ‘‘ Major Rickets C. Carmony, the 
commander of the 2nd Rattalion of the 307th , 1s 
when at home one of the biggest wholesale hardware- 
dealers in his State. Last evening he had ice-cream, at 
his own expense, served out at the regular mess of the 
battalion, and after dinner the men gathered about his 
tent, where three hearty cheers for the popular Major were 
given.” Carmony had bought twelve copies of this news- 
paper and mailed them home to his friends. 

In Gates’s battalion there were more kicks than ice- 
cream, and there was no ice-cream at all. Indignation 
ran high at the rapid manner in which he proceeded to 
make soldiers of them. Some of his officers hinted finally 
that the men wouldn’t stand it. They were saying that 
they had enlisted to fight for their country — yes, but 
they weren’t going to be bullied day in and day out by 
a perfect stranger. They were patriots, they were, and 
just as good men as ever stepped—just as good as Gates 
or anybody like him. But gradually, despite itself, the 
battalion progressed. The men were not altogether 
conscious of it. They evolved rather blindly. Presently 
there were fights with Carmony’s crowd as to which was 
the better battalion at drills, and at Jast there was no 
argument. It was generally admitted that Gates com- 
manded the ciack battalion. The men, believing that 
the beginning and the end of all soldiering was in these 
drills of precision, were somewhat reconciled to their Major 
when they began to understand more of what he was trying 
to do for them; but they were still fiery untamed patriots 
of lofty pride, and they resented his manner toward them. 
It was abrupt and sharp. 

The time came when everybody knew that the Fifth 
Army Corps was the corps designated for the first active 
service in Cuba. The officers and men of the 307th 
observed with despair that their regiment was not in the 
Fifth Army Corps. The Colonel was a strategist. He 
understood everything in a flash. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he obtained leave, and mounted the night 
express for Washington. There he drove Senators and 
Congressmen in span, tandem, and four-in-hand. With 
the telegraph he stirred so deeply the Governor, the 
people, and the newspapers of his State that whenever on 
a quiet night the President put his head out of the White 
House he could hear the distant vast commonwealth 
humming with indignation. And as it is well known 
that the Chief Executive listens to the voice of the people, 
the 307th was transferred to the Fifth Army Corps. It 
was sent at once to Tampa, where it was brigaded with 








two dusty regiments of Regulars, who looked at it 
calmly and said nothing. The brigade commander 


happened to be no less a person than Gates’s old 


It is parttcutarly interesting 


Mr. H, C, Seppings Wright, the illustrator of this story, acted as our Special Artist during the campaign in Cuba, where he met Mr. Crane. 


Colonel in the ‘ Sixteenth Cavalry’ —as Harper's 
Weekly says—and Gates was cheered. The old man’s 
rather solemn look brightened when he saw Gates in the 
307th. There was a great deal of battering and pounding 
and banging for the 307th at Tampa, but the men stood it 
more in wonder than in anger. The two Regular regiments 
carried them along when they could, and when they couldn’t 
waited impatiently for them to come up. Undoubtedly 
the Regulars wished the Volunteers were in garrison 
at Sitka, but they said practically nothing. They minded 
their own regiments. The Colonel was an invaluable man 
in a telegraph-office. When came the scramble for trans- 
ports the Colonel retired to a telegraph-cffice and talked 
so ably to Washington that the authorities pushed a 
number of corps aside and made way for the 207th, as if 
on it depended everything. The regiment got one of the 
best transports, and after a series of delays and some 
starts, and an equal number of returns, they finally sailed 
for Cuba. 


IT. 
Now, Gates had a singular adventure on the secona 
morning after his arrival at Atlanta to take his post as 
a Major in the 307th. 

He was in his tent, writing, when suddenly the flap was 
flung away and a tall young private stepped inside. 

‘* Well, Maje,” said the newcomer genially, ‘‘ how 
goes it?” 

The Major’s head flashed up, but he spoke without heat. 

‘**Come to attention and salute.” 

‘* Huh ?”’ said the private. 

**Come to attention and salute.” 

The private looked at him in resentful amazement, and 
then inquired— 

‘*Ye ain’t mad, are ye? 
about, is there ?” 

‘*J-—— Come to attention and salute.” 

‘** Well,” drawled the private, as he stared, ‘‘ seein’ as 
ye are so darned perticular, I don’t care if I do—if it’ll 
make yer meals set on yer stomick any better.” 

Drawing a long breath and grinning ironically, he 
lazily pulled his heels together and saluted with a flourish, 

‘*There,” he said, with a return to his earlier genial 
manner. ‘‘ How’s that suit ye, Muje?” 

There was a silence which to an impartial observer 
would have seemed pregnant with dynamite and bloody 
death. Then the Major cleared his throat and coldly said— 

‘© And now, what is your business ? ” 

‘‘Who—me ?” asked the private. ‘Oh, I just sorter 
dropped in.” With a deeper meaning he added: ‘‘ Sorter 
dropped in in a friendly way, thinkin’ ye was mebbe a 
different kind of a feller from what ye be.” 

The inference was clearly marked. 

It was now Gates’s turn to stare, and stare he unfeignedly 
did. 

‘Go back to your quarters,” he said at length. 

The Volunteer became very angry. 

‘Oh, ye needn’t be so up-in-th’-air, need ye? Don't 
know’s I’m dead anxious to inflict my company on yer 


Ain’t nothin’ to get huffy 


















since I’ve had a good look at ye. There may be men in this 
here battalion what's had just as much edjeweation as you 
have, and I’m darned if they ain’t got better manners. 
Good mornin’,”’ he said, with dignity ; and, passing out of 
the tent, he flung the flap back in place with an air of 
He made his way 

He was furious. 


slamming it as if it had been a door. 
back to his company street, striding high. 
He met a large crowd of his comrades. 

‘* What ’s the matter, Lige ?”’ asked one, who noted his 
temper. 


‘*Oh, nothin’,” answered Lige, with terrible feeling. 
‘Nothin’. I jest been lookin’ over the new Major—that’s 
all.” 


** What’s he like ?’’ asked another. 
‘* Like?” cried Lige. ‘* He’s like nothin’. 
out’n the same kittle as us. No. 


He ain’t 
Gawd made him all by 
himself—sep’rate. 
won't have no truck with jest common 


Ile’s a speshul produc’, he is, an’ he 
men, like you be.” 
He made a venomous gesture which included them all. 
** Did he set on ye ?”’ asked a soldier. 

‘*Seton me? No,” replied Lige, with contempt. ‘I 
I sized ’m up in a 
minute. ‘Oh, 1 don’t know,’ I says, 
as I was comin’ out; you 
ain’t the only man in the world,’ I 
says. 


set on him. 


* guess 


For a time Lige Wigram was 
quite a hero. He endlessly repeated 
the tale of his adventure, and men 
admired him for so soon taking the 
conceit out of the newofficer. Lige was 
proud to think of himself as a plain 
and simple patriot who had refused 





to endure any high-soaring nonsense. 

3ut he came to believe that he 
had not disturbed the singular com- 
posure of the Major, and this con- 
creted his hatred. He hated Gates— 
not as a soldier sometimes hates an 
officer, a hatred half of fear: Lige 
hated as man to man. And he was 
enraged to see that. so far from 
gaining any hatred in return, he 
seemed incapable of making Gates 
have any thought of him save as a 
unit in a body of three hundred men. 
Lige might just as well have gone 
and grimaced at the obelisk in 
Central Park. 

When the battalion 
best in the regiment he had no part 
in the pride of the companies. He 


became the 


was sorry when men began to speak 
well of Gates. He was really a very 
consistent hater. 


ITI. 

The transport occupied by the 307th 
was commanded by some sort of a 
Scandinavian, afraid of 
the shadows of his own topmasts. 
He would have run his 
away from a floating Gainsborough 
hat, and, in fact, he ran her away 
from less on some occasions. The 
officers, wishing to arrive with the 
other transports, sometimes remon- 
strated, and to them he talked of his 
owners. Every officer in the con- 
voying war- ships loathed him, for 
in case any hostile vessel should 
appear they did not see how they 
were going to protect this rabbit, 
who would probably manage during 
a fight to be in about a hundred 
places on the broad, broad sea, and 
all of them offensive to the navy’s plan. When he was 
not talking of his owners he was remarking to the officers 
of the regiment that a steamer really was not like a valise, 
and that he was unable to take his ship under his arm and 
climb trees with it. He further said that ‘‘them naval 
fellows’ were not near so smart as they thought they were. 

From an indigo sea arose the lonely shore of Cuba. 
Ultimately, the fleet was near Santiago, and most of the 
transports were bidden to wait a minute while the leaders 
found out their minds. ‘The skipper to whom the 307th 
were prisoners waited for thirty hours half-way between 
Jamaica and Cuba, He explained that the Spanish fleet 
might emerge from Santiago Harbour at any time, and he 
did not propose to be caught. His owners—— Where- 
upon the Colonel arose as one having nine hundred men at 
his back, and he passed up to the bridge and he spake 
with the captain. He explained indirectly that each 
individual of his nine hundred men had decided to be the 
first American soldier to land for this campaign, and that 
in order to accomplish the marvel it was necessary for the 
transport to be nearer than forty-five miles from the Cuban 
coast. If the skipper would only land the regiment the 
Colonel would consent to his then taking his interesting 
old ship and going to h—— with it. And the skipper 
spake with the Colonel. He pointed out that as far as he 


who was 


steamer 
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officially was concerned, the United States Government 
did not exist. He was responsible solely to his owners. 
The Colonel pondered these sayings. He perceived that 
the skipper meant that he was running his ship as he 
deemed best, in consideration of the capital invested by his 
owners, and that he was not at all concerned with the 
feelings of a certain American military expedition to Cuba. 
He was a free son of the sea—he was a sovereign citizen of 
the republic of the waves. He was like Lige. 

However, the skipper ultimately incurred the danger of 
taking his ship under the terrible guns of the New York, 
Towa, Oregon, Massachusetts, Indiana, Brooklyn, Texas, and 
a score of cruisers and gun-boats. It was a brave act for 
the captain of a United States transport, and he was visibly 
nervous until he could again get to sea, where he offered 
praises that the accursed 307th was no longer sitting on 
his head. For almost a week he rambled at his cheerful 
will over the adjacent high seas, having in his hold a great 
quantity of military stores as successfully secreted as if 
they had been buried in a copper box in the corner-stone 
of a new public building in Boston. He had had his 
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“* Well, Maje,’’ said the neweomer genially, ‘how goes it ?” 


master’s certificate for twenty-one years, and those people 
couldn’t tell a marlin-spike from the starboard side of the 
ship. 

The 807th was landed in Cuba, but to their disgust 
they found that about ten thousand Regulars were ahead of 
them. They got immediate orders to move out from the 
base on the road to Santiago. Gates was interested to note 
that the only delay was caused by the fact that many men 
of the other battalions strayed off sight-seeing. In time 
the long regiment wound slowly among hills that shut 
them from sight of the sea. 

For the men to admire, there were palm-trees, little 
brown huts, passive, uninterested Cuban soldiers much 
worn from carrying American rations inside and outside. 
The weather was not oppressively warm, and the journey 
was said to be only about seven miles. There were no 
rumours save that there had been one short fight and 
the army had advanced to within sight of Santiago. 
Having a peculiar faculty for the derision of the 
romantic, the 307th began to laugh. Actually, there was 
not anything in the world which turned out to be as books 
describe it. Here they had landed from the transport, 
expecting to be at once flung into line of battle and sent 
on some kind of furious charge, and now they were 
trudging along a quiet trail lined with somnolent trees 








and grass. The whole business so far struck them as 
being a highly tedious burlesque. 

After a time they came to where the camps of Reguiar 
regiments marked the sides of the road—little villages 
of tents no higher than a man’s waist. ‘The Colonel found 
his brigade commander, and the 307th was sent off into a 
field of long grass, where the men grew suddenly solemn 
with the importance of getting their supper. 

In the early evening some Regulars told one of Gates’s 
companies that at daybreak this division would move to an 
attack upon something. 

‘* How d’ you know ?” said the company, deeply awed. 

‘** Heard it.” 

‘* Well, what are we to attack ?” 

** Dunno,” 

The 307th was not at all afraid, but each man began to 
imagine the morrow. The Regulars seemed to have as 
much interest in the morrow as they did in the las{ 
Christmas. It was none of their affair, apparently. 

‘** Look here,” said Lige Wigram to a man in the 17th 
Regular Infantry, ‘‘ whereabouts are we goin’ ter-morrow, 
an’ who do we run up against—do 
ye know?” 

The 17th soldier replied trucu- 
lently, ‘If I catch thy —— —— 
—- what stole my terbaccer, I ’ll 
whirl in an’ break every ——- —— 
bone in his body.” 

Gates’s friends in the Regular 
regiments asked him numerous 
questions as to the reliability of his 
organisation. Would the 307th stand 
the racket? They were certainly 
not contemptuous; they simply did 
not seem to consider it important 
whether the 307th would or whether 
it would not. 

‘* Well,” said Gates, ‘‘ they won't 
run the length of a tent-peg if they 
can gain any idea of what they ’re 
fighting; they won’t bunch if they ’ve 
about six acres of open ground to 
move in; they won’t get rattled at 
all if they see you fellows taking it 
easy; and they'll fight like the 
devil as long as they thoroughly, 
completely, absolutely, satisfactorily, 
exhaustively understand what the 
business is. They’re lawyers. All 
excepting my battalion.” 

IV. 

Lige awakened into a world obscured 
by blue fog. Somebody was gently 
shaking him. ‘Git up; we’se 
going to move.” The regiment was 
buckling up itself. From the trail 
came the loud creak of a light battery 
moving ahead. The tones of all men 
were low; the faces of the officers 
were composed, serious. The regi- 
ment found itself moving along 
behind the battery before it had 
time to ask itself more than a 
hundred questions. The trail wound 
through a dense tall jungle, dark, 
heavy with dew. 

The battle broke with a snap— 
far ahead. Presently Lige heard 
from the air above him ‘a faint low 
note, as if somebody were blowing 
softly in the mouth of a bottle. It 
was a stray bullet which had 
wandered a mile to tell him that 
war was before him. He nearly 
broke his neck looking upward. 
‘“‘Did ye hear that?” But the men were fretting to get 
out of this gloomy jungle. They wanted to see something. 
The faint rup-rup-rrrrup-rup on in the front told them 
that the fight had begun; death was abroad, and so the 
mystery of this wilderness excited them. This wilder- 
ness was portentously still and dark. 

They passed the battery aligned on a hill above the 
trail, and they had not gone far when the gruff guns 
began to roar, and they could hear the rocket-like swish of 
the flying shells. Presently everybody must have called 
out for the assistance of the 307th. Aides and couriers 
came flying back to them. 

‘Ts this the 307th? Hurry up your men, please, 
Colonel. You’re needed more every minute.” 

Oh, they were, were they? Then the Regulars were 
not going to do all the fighting? The old 307th was 
bitterly proud or proudly bitter. They left their blanket- 
rolls under the guard of God and pushed on, which is one 
of the reasons why the Cubans of that part of the country 
were, later, so well equipped. There began to appear 
fields, hot, golden-green in the sun. On some palm- 
dotted knolls before them they could see little lines of black 
dots—the American advance. A few men fell, struck down 
by other men who, perhaps half a mile away, were aiming 
at somebody else. The loss was wl.olly in Carmony’s 
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battalion, which immediately bunched and backed away, 
coming with a shock against Gates’s advance company. 
This shock sent a tremor through all of Gates’s battalion, 
until men in the very last files cried out nervously, ‘* Well, 
what in h—— is up now?” There came an order to deploy 
and advance. An occasional hoarse yell from the Regulars 
could be heard. ‘Che deploying made Gates’s heart bleed 
for the Colonel. ‘The old man stood there directing the 
movement, straight, fearless, sombrely defiant of—every- 
thing. Carmony’s four companies were like four herds. 
And all the time the bullets from no living man knows 
where kept pecking at them and pecking at them. Gates, 
the excellent Gates, the highly educated and_ strictly 
military Gates, grew rankly insubordinate. He knew 
that the regiment was suffering from nothing but 
the deadly range and oversweep of the modern rifle, 
of which many proud and confident nations know 
nothing save that they have killed savages with it, 
which is the least of all informations. 

Gates rushed upon Carmony. 

¢_ it, man, if you can’t get your people to 
deploy, for —— sake give me a 
chance! I’m stuck in the woods!” 
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that he must have come close to the fort, and that a 
Spaniard had tumbled a great stone block down upon 


his leg. Twelve hands reached out to help him, but he 
cried— 
‘* No—d—— your souls—go on—go on!” 


He closed his eyes for a moment, and it really was 
only fora moment. When he opened them he found him- 
self alone with Lige Wigram, who lay on the ground near 
him. 

‘* Maje,” 
a-follerin’ ye all day, an’ I want to say yer a good man.” 

The Major turned a coldly scornful eye upon the private. 

‘*Where are you wounded ? Can you walk? Well, 
if you can, go to the rear and leave me alone. I’m 
bleeding to death, and you bother me.” 

Lige, despite the pain in his wounded shoulder, grew 
indignant. 

** Well,” he mumbled, ‘‘ you and me have been on th’ 
outs fer a long time, an’ I only wanted to tell ye that what 
I seen of ye t’-day has made me feel mighty diff’ent.” 

‘*Go to the rear-—if you can walk,” said the Major. 


suid Lige, ‘‘yer a good man. I’ve been 





Carmony gave nothing, but 
Gates took all he could get, and 
his battalion deployed and advanced | 
like men. ‘The old Colonel almost 
burst into tears, and he cast one 
quick glance of gratitude at Gates, 
which the younger officer wore on 
his heart like a secret decoration. 

There was a wild scramble up 
hill, down dale, through thorny 
thickets. Death smote them with 
a kind of slow rhythm, leisurely | 
taking a man now here, now there, 
but the cat-spit sound of the bullets 
was always. A large number of the 
men of Carmony’s battalion came 
on with Gates. They were willing 
to do anything, anything. They 
had no real fault, unless it was that 
early conclusion that any brave high- 
minded youth was necessarily a good 
soldier immediately, from the begin- 
ning. In them had been borna swift 
feeling that the unpopular Gates 
knew everything, and they followed 
the trained soldier. 

If they followed him, he cer- 
tainly took them into it. As they 
swung heavily up one steep hill, 
like so many wind - blown horses, 
they came suddenly out into the 
real advance. Little blue groups of 
men were making frantic rushes 
forward and then flopping down on 
their bellies to fire volleys while 
other groups made rushes. Ahead 
they could see a heavy house - like 
fort, which was inadequate to ex- 
plain from whence came the myriad 
bullets. The remainder of the scene 
was landscape. Pale men, yellow 
men, blue men came out of this land- 
scape, quiet and sad-eyed with 
wounds. Often they were grimly 
facetious. There is nothing in the 
American Regular so amazing as his 
conduct when he is wounded — his 
apologetic limp, his deprecatory 
arm - sling, his embarrassed and 
ashamed shot-hole through the 











lungs. The men of the 307th looked 
at calm creatures who had divers 
punctures, and they were made 
better. These men told them that it was only necessary to 
keep a-going. They of the 307th lay on their bellies, red, 
sweating, and panting, and heeded the voice of the elder 
brother. 

Gates walked back of his line, very white of face, but 
hard and stern past anything his men knew of him. After 
they had violently adjured him to lie down and he had 
given weak backs a cold, stiff touch, the 307th charged by 
rushes. The hatless Colonel made frenzied speech, but the 
man of the time was Gates. The men seemed to feel that 
this was his business. Some of the Regular officers said 
afterwards that the advance of the 307th was very respect- 
able indeed. ‘They were rather surprised, they said. At 
least five of the crack regiments of the Regular Army were 
in this division, and the 307th could win no more than a 
feeling of kindly appreciation. 

Yes, it was very good, very good indeed; but did you 
notice what was being done at the same moment by the 
12th, the 17th, the 7th, the 8th, the 25th, the 

Gates felt that his charge was being a success. He 
was carrying out a successful function. Two Captains fell 
bang on the grass, and a Lieutenant slumped quietly down 
wich a death wound. Many men sprawled suddenly. 





Gates was keeping his men almost even with the Regulars, 
who were charging on his flanks. Suddenly he thought 


‘Oh, I’m so-o-0 tired!”’ 


‘* Now, Maje, look here. A little thing like that——” 

‘*Go to the rear.” 

Lige gulped with sobs. 

‘‘Maje, I know I didn’t understand ye at first, but 
ruther’n let a little thing like that come between us, I’d— 
I’d——” 

‘* Geo to the rear.” 

In this reiteration Lige discovered a resemblance to 
that first old offensive phrase, ‘‘Come to attention and 
salute.” He pondered over the resemblance, and he saw 
that nothing had changed. The man bleeding to death 
was the same man to whom he had once paid a friendly 
visit with unfriendly results. He thought now that he 
perceived a certain hopeless gulf, a gulf which is real or 
unreal, according to circumstances. Sometimes all men 
are equal; occasionally they are not. If Gates had ever 
criticised Lige’s manipulation of a hayfork on the farm 
at home, Lige would have furiously disdained his hate or 
blame. He saw now that he must not openly approve the 
Major’s conduct in war. The Major’s pride was in his 
business, and his, Lige’s, congratulations were beyond all 
enduring. 

The place where they were lying suddenly fell under a 
new heavy rain of bullets. They sputtered about the men, 
making the noise of large grasshoppers. 


‘““Major!” emed Lige. ‘* Major Gates! It won’t do 
for ye to be left here, Sir. Yell be killed.” 

‘*But you can’t help it, lad. You take care of yourself.” 

‘‘T’m darned if 1 do,” said the private vehemently. 
“Tf Ican’t git you out, I’ll stay and wait.” 

The officer gazed at his man with that same icy, « 
contemptuous gaze. 

‘*T’m—I’m a dead man anyhow. You go to the rear, 
do you hear?” 

‘* No.” 

The dying Major drew his revolver, cocked it, and aimed 
it unsteadily at Lige’s head. 

** Will you obey orders ?”’ 

“Na.” 

‘‘One?” 

*¢ No.” 

“Two?” 

se No.”’ 

Gates weakly dropped his revolver. 

‘*Go to the devil, then! You’re no soldier, but——” 
He tried to add something. ‘ But——”’ 

long moan. ‘‘ But—you—you—oh, 
I’m so-o-o tired.” 


He heaved a 


¥. 
After the battle, three correspon- 
dents happened to meet on the trail. 
They were hot, dusty, weary, hungry, 
and thirsty, and they repaired to 
the shade of a mango-tree and 
sprawled luxuriously. Among them 
they mustered two-score friends who 
on that day had gone to the far shore 
of the hereafter, but their senses were 
no longer resonant. Shackles was 
babbling plaintively about mint- 
juleps, and the others were biddii 
him to have done. 

‘* By the way,” said one at last, 
**it’s too bad about poor old Gates, 
of the 307th. He bled to death. His 
men were crazy. They were blub- 
bering and cursing around there 
like wild people. It seems that when 
they got back there to look for him, 
they found him just about gone, and 
another wounded man was trying to 
stop the flow with his hat—his hat, 
mind you! Poor old Gatesie !” 

**Oh no, Shackles ! ” said the third 
man of the party. ‘‘Oh,no; you’r 
wrong. ‘The best mint-juleps in the 
world are made right in New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston. That Ken- 
tucky idea is only a tradition.” 

A wounded man approached them. 
He had been shot through the shoulder 
and his shirt had been diagonally cut 
away, leaving much bare skin. Over 
the bullet’s point of entry there was 
a kind of a white spider, shaped from 
pieces of adhesive plaster. Over the 
point of departure there was a bloody 
bulb of cotton strapped to the flesh 
by other pieces of adhesive plaster. 
His eyes were dreamy, wistful, sad. 
‘‘Say, gents, have any of ye got a 
bottle ?”’ he asked. 

A correspondent raised himself 
suddenly and looked with bright eyes 
at the soldier. 

‘* Well, you have got a nerve! 
he said, grinning. ‘‘ Have we got 
a bottle, eh? Who in h—— do 
you think we are? If we had 
a bottle of good liquor, do you 
suppose we could let the whole army drink out of it? 
You have too much faith in the generosity of men, my 
friend ?” 

The soldier stared, ox-like, and finally said: ‘‘ Huh?” 

‘‘T say,” continued the correspondent, somewhat more 
loudly, ‘‘ that if we had had a bottle we would have 
probably finished it ourselves by this time.” 

‘‘ But,” said the other, dazed, ‘‘I meant an empty 
bottle. I didn’t mean no full bottle.” 

The correspondent was humorously irascible. 

‘An empty bottle! You must be crazy! Who ever 
heard of a mar looking for an empty bottle? It isn’t 
sense! I’ve seen a million men looking for full bottles, 
but you’re the first man I ever saw who insisted on the 
bottle’s being empty. What in the world do you want 
it for?” 

‘Well, ye see, mister,” explained Lige slowly, ‘ out 
Major he was killed this mornin’, an’ we’re just goin’ to 
bury him, an’ I thought I’d jest take a look ‘round an’ 
see if I couldn’t borry an’ empty bottle, an’ then I’d take 
an’ write his name an’ reg’ment on a paper an’ put it in 
th’ bottle an’ bury it with him, so’s when they come fer to 
dig him sometime an’ take him home, there sure wouldn’t 
be no mistake.” 

“Oat” 
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TBE END. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 

The arrival of King Oscar of Sweden «snd Norway 
was the most important of events in Paris last week. 
His is the first state visit of the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe to the Exhibition, for the Queen of Saxony 


came wholly incognita. The welcome accorded to his 
Majesty would, under any circumstances, have been 


cordial, for he is an exemplary ruler and a_ most 
enlightened and charming man; and occasionally—i.e., 
when it suits their book, the French Republicans will 
tacitly acknowledge the worth of a monarch, provided 
he will exercise his kingship anywhere beyond the frontiers 
of their territory. As it was, the welcome was practically 
enthusiastic, for Oscar Bernadotte, as he took care to 
remind his guests, is a grandson of France. Nations and 
their governors, whether they be called Kings, Emperors or 
Presidents, must not be burdened with retentive 
memories, or somebody more cavilling than the rest might 
have reminded the grandson of Jean Bernadotte that his 
grandsire virtually forgot the fact of his being a son of 
France when in 1812 and in 1814 he joined the coalitions 
against his great benefactor, the First Napoleon. 


too 


The Republicans may wish to preserve the subtle dis- 
tinction between the Napoleonic dynasty and their country 
which the two Bonapartes raised to a degree of grandeur 
unparalleled, at any rate, in the history of France, although 
the periods of grandeur terminated in two terrible 
cataclysms. As hosts they, the Republicans, were un- 
doubtedly correct in thus forgetting: it would have 
been churlish on their parts to do otherwise. I, not being 
a Frenchman, and claiming to deal not only with events 
but also with comments, am at liberty to draw attention to 
these facts, while at the same time professing the pro- 
foundest admiration for King Oscar himself. Both he 
and his elder brother, his immediate predecessor, were 
griefstricken at France’s reverses in 1870. The feeling 
was not political; it was purely ‘l'amour sacré de la 
patrie des ancétres”’ and ‘‘ l’amour sans phrases.” 


It is curious to reflect that this same worthy monarch 
and most charming of men might, but for the merest 
accident, have occupied the position of a pretender to the 
throne of France, and, like Prince Victor Bonaparte and 
the Duc d'Orléans, have been rigorously Sentmied from 
that magnificent capital the hospitality of which he now so 
deservedly enjoys. King Oscar's grandmother, that sweet 
Aimée Clary, was within an ace of being the wife of 
young General Bonaparte. The reader may work out the 
rest of the problem for himself; and allow me to pass 
on to the royal visitor to Paris who preceded the 
King of Sweden and Norway—namely, the Queen of 
Saxony. There would have been no decree of exclusion 
against her, any more than there is against the Comtesse 
de Paris, the young Duchesse d’Orléans, and the Empress 
Eugénie. But for a slight contretemps, the present Queen 
of Saxony would have been ex-Empress of France, or per- 
haps the Dowager Empress of France ; for itis by no means 
certain that with another consort by his side Napoleon III. 
would not have reigned to the end of his life, and in all 
probability his son would have succeeded him, instead of 
perishing miserably in a war with which he had no concern. 


The Queen of Saxony is the granddaughter of 
Gustavus IV., otherwise of Gustavus Vasa, whose 
ancestors reigned in Sweden for nearly three centuries, 
and who was deprived of his throne by the advent of 
Bernadotte, elected by Charles XIII. with the consent of 
his subjects, as his successor. Gustavus LV. led a wander- 
ing life in Germany and Switzerland without making an 
attempt to regain his own. He lived upon the pension 
of 100,000 riksdalers allotted to him by the Swedes. His 
son took the title of Prince of Vasa, and at each new 
accession made a platonic protestation. He became a 
Field Marshal in the service of Austria, and his only 
daughter, Princess Caroline, married the Prince Royal 
of Saxony (the present King) in 1863. Eleven years before 
that, however, her hand was asked in marriage by the 
Prince-President Louis Napoleon. He was at that period 
still the Prince-President, but the European Powers clearly 
foresaw whither he was tending—not a difficult thing after 
the Coup d’Etat. ‘The European Powers had no confidence 
whatever in his future, and disadvised the union. 


The other event in Paris, perhaps also somewhat curious 
from an anecdotal-historical point of view, was the opening 
of the Canadian section of the Exhibition, on which occa- 
sion Mr. Tarte, the Commissioner-General for the Dominion, 
made a clever speech, one passage of which conveyed a 
little lesson to the French. The words had reference to 
the fertility of the French on Canadian soil and under the 
government of Queen Victoria, and the reverse condition of 
the French in the mother-country. Mr. Tarte did his 
spiriting very gently ; but he might have saved his breath 
to cool his porridge. Primogeniture was abolished during 
the First Revolution. Primogeniture has unquestionably 
been a factor in the extension of England’s Colonial Empire. 
he younger son, if not too well endowed, marks out a 
career for himself. In France all the children share alike, 
or nearly alike, and what would be considered a mere 
pittance by the free- handed and often extravagant 
Englishman, and what, in fact, would be a pittance 
with the generally large number of his brothers and sisters, 
becomes a comfortable competence in the French case, 
where numerous children are rare—indeed, very rare. The 
observant French have long ago discovered that this is one 
of the great secrets of England’s colonial prosperity, but 
although they have shouted their discovery from the house- 
tops, the frugal Frenchman remains practically deaf to it. 
Ile shrugs his shoulders at Zola’s latest work, and the 
shrugging of his shoulders is an, enormous relief to the 
ordinary Gaul when he wishes to express his dissent from 
this or that theory. The upward movement of the shoulder- 
blades is to him what a good round oath is to an English- 
man. There lies the difference between the two: the oath 
is objectionable, but efficacious as an expression of energy ; 
the shrug of the shoulders is plastically eloquent, but 
it is the eloquence of selfishness — of unpatriotic 


selfishness. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Eilitor. 


Ii T B (Derby).—The notice must be so short that we fear to overload it 
with detail. All we want is a brief statement of his chess career, accom- 
panied by one of his best problems. , 

J M Pripeavx (Bristol).—We will let you know which we prefer in an early 
issue. 

Rev. R B.—We are much obliged for your kindness. We are afraid we 
must think your literature better than your chess, for we dare not publish 
a two-mover the solution of which commences with a check. 

R T Oswap (Southend 1) Most of them appeared in ‘* American Chess 
Nuts.’ (2) We do not know where you can get a copy. 

Martin F (Glasgow We ‘are very pleased to hear from you again, and 
hope to receive your solutions as of old. 

M F (Highgate There must be some mistake. We will try to find out the 
correct position. 

Much obliged. 

Correct Soitution or Prosiem No. 2915 received from Fred Long 
Chile); of No. 2921 from Emile Frau (Lyons); of Nos. 2922 an 
from J L Mullick (Calcutta); of No. 2925 from Emile Frau (Lyons), 
George Devey Farmer, M.D. ( Ancaster, Ontario), and W Hoyer (Norway 
of No. 2926 from J Muxworthy | Hook), W Hoyer (Norway), and Emile Frau; 
of No, 2927 from J Bailey (Newark), Hereward, C M A B, J Muxworthy, 
Albert Wolff (Putney), Emile Frau (Lyons), F J Candy (Norwood), 
G Swidenbank (Hornsey), Hermit, William Clugston (Belfast), M A Eyre 

Folkestone), J F Moon, Miss D Gregson, Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), W H Lunn (Cheltenham), J D Tucker (Ilkley), and 
D BR (Oban). 

Correct Sotutions or Propiem No. 2928 received from W 

Edinburgh), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobbam), F Harrison 
Charles Burnett, Rupert Rogers (Stratford), Sorrento, J D Tucker 
Ilkley), Martin F, H 8S Brandreth, F B (Worthing), Edith Correr 
Reigate), J Muxworthy (Hook), F J 8 (Hampstead), Clement C Danby 
and T Roberts. 


Leigh SLATE 


Santiago- 
2923 


A Lillico 
Liverpool ° 


By G. J. Hicks. 
BLACK 


Any move 


SotuTion oF Prostem No. 2927. 
WHITE 


1. Q to Q Kt 8th 
2. Mates. 


PROBLEM No. 2930.—By F. Heatey. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN PARIS. 
Game played in the Tournament between Messrs. MarsHaci and Lasker. 
(Queen’s Gambit Declined.) 


wuiTe (Mr. M.) sack (Mr. L.) | wuaire (Mr. M. BLACK (Mr. L. 
1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 17. B to B 3rd P to B 8rd 
2. P toQ B 4th P to K 3rd 18. P to B 3rd B to B7th 
8. KttoQB3rd Ktto K B 3rd 19. K to Q 2nd Kt takes R P 
4. B to Kt 5th PtoQB 3rd 20. K takes B Kt takes B 
Kt to Q 3rd Kt to Q 4th 


5. P to K 4th 21. 
According to theory, the player who in | 22. P takes Kt 
this opening first plays P to K 4th has the 23. Kt to B 5th 
better game. 24. B to Kt 5th (ch 
P takes K P 25. Kt to R 4th 
B te Kt 5th (ch) 26. Kt to B 3rd 
P to Q B 4th 27. K Rto Q sq 
B takes Kt (ch) 28. K to Kt 2nd 


P takes P 

P to Kt 3rd 

K to B 2nd 

Kt to Q B 3rd 
K RtoQ Bsgq 
Kt to K 2nd 
R to B 4th 


5. 

6. Kt takes P 
7. Kt to B 3rd 
8. P to Q R 3rd 


9. P takes B Q to R 4th 29. B to Q 3rd P to Q R 4th 
10. B to Q 2nd Kt to K 5th 30. Kt to R 4th R to B 8rd 
11. Kt to K B 3rd 31.Q Rto Bsq Q Rto Q Kt sq 


Kt takes R 
Kt to K 4th 
K to K 3rd 
P to Kt 4th 


It is clear that White saw the weak 32. R takesR 
points of this attempt te gain a Pawn, 33. R to Q Bsq 
upon which all the game really turns. 34. R to B7th (ch 
11. KttakesQBP 35. Bto Kt 5th 
12. P takes F 


Kt takes Q 36. Rto Q R7th P to Q 5th 
13. B takes Q Kt to Kt 7th 37. R to R 6th K to Q 4th 
14. PtoQ R 4th 38. K to B 2nd R to Kt 2nd 
The piece is enclosed, and won only 39. R to R 8th Kt to B 3rd 
with great difficulty. 40. K to Q 2nd Kt to Kt 5th 
14. B to Q 2nd 41. Rto Q 8th (ch) K to K 4th 
15. P to B 6th B takes P 42. Kt to Kt 2nd R to Q B 2nd 
16. Kt to K 5th B te K 5th 43. Kt to B 4th (ch) K to B 4th 


44. R takes P 


Black struggled on for a long time, but 
the game was lost. 


It is instructive to follow in detail the 
masterly play on both sides in this closely 
contested ending. 


The interest in the Paris Congress has not been very pronounced, partly 
because people’s thoughts have been otherwise engaged. The contest 
itself is now reaching its culminating-point, and by the time this paragraph 
appears will probably be concluded. The present indications point to a 
severe temaale between Messrs. Lasker and Pillsbury for first place, 
followed at a respectable distance by Messrs. Janowski and Marshall. 








The Orient Company announce that the cruise to 
Norway, Spitzbergen, and Iceland, which gave great satis- 
faction last year, will be repeated this summer. Their 
steam-ship Cuzco, 3912 tons register, is appointed to leave 
London on July 3 and to arrive back on Aug. 4. After 
visiting some of the most interesting Norwegian fjords, 
the Cuzco will proceed to Spitzbergen, thus affording an 
excellent opportunity of viewing the midnight sun. 

Special facilities for visiting the Paris Exhibition have 
been arranged by the Brighton Railway Company from 
Victoria and London Bridge, via Newhaven and Dieppe, 
the shortest and cheapest rovte, by 21-knot twin-screws. 
The magniticent new steame: Arundel, built by Messrs. 
Denny, of Dumbarton, is expected to join the service during 
June. The Western of France Company have arranged to 
run trains from the new Dieppe station into the Exhi- 
bition, so that visitors wishing to go there direct will be 
saved the trouble and expense of crossing Paris. Cheap 
excursions by this route are run every Friday and Saturday 
from the northern and midland counties, as well as from 
London and the south coast. 





SCIENCE 
BY DR. 


JOTTINGS. 
ANDREW WILSON. 


What may be termed the mystic side of mind-science 
has of late years been industriously cultivated by a few 
observers and investigators on this side of the Atlantic, 
but far more assiduously, if we may judge from reported 
results, on the American side of that ocean. I do not know 
if many of my readers are given to the perusal of Harper's 
Magazine, but it is, of certain that a fair pro- 
portion are familiar with that periodical. Of late days 
the magazine in question has given up a portion of 
its pages to the exposition of the mystical aspect of 
psychology, and there are two articles, by Dr. James 
H. Hyslop, appearing in the April and June numbers 
respectively, which are deserving of the attention of all 
who are in any way interested in the modern development 
of the occult. 


course, 


Of the incidents in the first of these articles relative to 
apparitions so called I will say nothing. ‘That topic lends 
itself to fairly easy scientific explanations, involving no 
drafts either on the imagination or superstition of the 
reader. The main interest of the articles centres round 
the history of a certain Mrs. Piper, who, if Dr. Hyslop and 
his confréres are to be credited, constitutes a link in herself 
between this world and what I suppose they are pleased 
to call the next. 


It seems this lady was ‘“ discovered” by Professor 
James, of Harvard University, in 1885. - His wife’s mother 
(Mrs. Gibbens), having paid Mrs. Piper a visit, returned 
with the statement that the medium had told her a great 
many facts regarding the Christian names of members of 
Mrs. Gibbens’s family, and concerning their relations to 
one another—facts, these, of which Mrs. Piper being her- 
self presumably ignorant, were therefore supposed to be 
elicited by aid of supernormal powers possessed by 
that lady. <A letter written in Italian was held to 
Mrs. Viper’s forehead, and she ‘accurately described 
the circumstances of the writer,’ who was known 
only to two persons in America. Mrs. Piper soon 
began to acquire fame. She was even transported to 
England, watched by detectives to ascertain if she had 
any communication with people likely to afford her 
information regarding her ‘‘clients’’; and her boxes 
were searched to see if she had ‘‘any of the usual 
apparatus for collecting information.” These last are 
Dr. Hyslop’s words. ‘To what ‘‘ apparatus” he alludes 
I do not know. All Mrs. Piper’s letters were read and 
examined by the people with whom she was staying, and 
she was bound under a contract to sit as a ‘‘ medium” 
for the members of the Society for Psychical Research. 


For details of what Mrs. Piper told the members of 
that society, I refer my readers to the article itself. 
What I am concerned with here is the rationale of the pro- 
ceedings in which this lady takes part. I think it isa pity 
Dr. Hyslop does not afford us a glimpse into the history of 
Mrs. Piper. She is a public character evidently, and if she 
is possessed of supernormal powers, as is so freely asserted, 
we have a tacit right to know something of her personality. 
Who is she ? Whatis her early history ? When and howdid 
her mediumistic powers begin to be developed, and who 
discovered them ? 


Such details we have a right, as we have a desire, to 
know. All light which can be thrown on Mrs. Piper’s 
personality is required to enable science to judge not only 
her works but herself. We are told Mrs. Piper is an irre- 
sponsible personage. Arrangements for sittings are not 
made with Mrs. Piper as Mrs. Piper, but. with what 
Dr. Hyslop calls ‘‘ the trance personalities while she is 
in the trance.” I take this to mean that the appoint- 
ment is made with the “spirits” (I employ the familiar 
term) who use Mrs. Piper as the means whereby they 
communicate with this present world. Mrs. Piper does 
not know after she comes out of her ‘‘ trance” what 
she has written (for she writes the messages she receives), 
and this knowledge is kept from her till it is published. 
Her head rests ona pillow on a table, and she writes while 
she is in an unconscious state. Questions are addressed to 
her La and are recorded in order with the messages 
received. 


What Dr. Hyslop asks us to believe is that these 
messages originate from ‘‘ spirits,” entities, call them 
what one will, which represent persons who once lived, 
and who in their present sphere (wherever that may be) 
are capable of recalling events and facts regarding 
their own lives and those of living friends. Such recollec- 
tions, conveyed to Mrs. Piper (Mrs. Piper’s brain is, 
of course, assumed to be latent during the operations) as 
a ‘*medium,” are transferred to paper by her hand. What 
the relation is between Mrs. Piper and the “ spirits ”’ is, 
of course, another matter entirely ; but the idea impressed 
on the reader is that the lady is a pure automaton, whose 
personality is invaded by the spirit, which animates her 
— and guides her hand in writing its messages to the 
world. 


It appears that Mrs. Piper's original ‘“‘ control”? was “a 
discarnate spirit’ rejoicing in the name of ‘’ Dr. Phinuit 
Scliville.” This spirit failed to prove his identity. Then a 
certain George Pelham died in New York, and appeared 
(through Mrs. Piper) to keep a promise made to Dr. 
Hodgson that he would identify himself after death, if 
possible. Dr. Hodgson, satisfied that George Pelham’s spirit 
was using Mrs. Piper as a medium, asked the spirit 


to hunt up Stainton Moses in the spirit land. ‘This 
is all given seriously, I beg my readers to note. There 


is no suspicion of any joke on Dr. Hodgson’s part. 
Moses, it appears, was found. He was disappointing, but he 
produced his old ‘* guides” or ‘‘ controls”’ (brother spirits, 
I presume), who in England had called themselves 
‘* Imperator,” ‘* Rector,” ‘‘ Doctor,” and ‘‘ Prudens.” 
Poor Dr. Phinuit’s spirit was ‘“‘induced to surrender” 
Mrs. Piper to them; and now that lady is under the control 
of ‘‘a little band of discarnate spirits endeavouring to 
reveal a future life to man.” TI hope to discuss the 
subject further in my next article. 
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MOROCCO, CANARY ISLANDS, AND MADEIRA 
LINE OF STEAMERS: THE “ZWEENA.” 
The latest acquisition to the Morocco, Canary Islands, and 
Madeira Line of steamers, owned by Messrs. Forwood 
Brothers and Co., of Liverpool and London, the s.s. 
Zweena, is a striking illustration of the enterprise which 
steam-ship owners are exhibiting in catering for the 
travelling public. The leading American liners are, as is 
well known, palaces of elegance and luxury. The P. and O. 
boats and “astern lines leave little or nothing to be 
desired from the traveller’s point of view, while the Castle 
and Union lines to the Cape bear favourable comparison 


Cotone, Nevitte CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chief A.D.C. to Lord Roberts. 





THE NEW STEAM-SHIP “ ZWEENA.”’ 


with these oak leviathans. The popularity as pleasure 
and health resorts of the Canaries, Madeira, Azores, 
and Morocco ports has rendered it imperative that 
steam-ship owners interested in these waters should 
bring their passenger accommodation well into line 
with that afforded by the premier shipping lines of 
the world. Messrs. Forwood Brothers and Co., who have 
been so closely identified with the development of English 
shipping in Liverpool arid London, have been amongst 
the first to recognise this principle. Accordingly the latest 
addition to their fleet, the s.s. Zveena, is at once typical and 
characteristic of the enterprise of the firm. Built by Messrs 
Napier and Miller, Limited, Yoker, her dimensions are 273 ft. 


eres | 


Photo. Maclure, Macdonald, Glasgow, 








by 37 ft. by 19 ft. 9in., moulded to marn deck, and 1700 horse- 
power. Thevessel is designed to carry seventy-five first class 
passengers, her speed being about fourteen knots per hour. 

The sleeping accommodation is on the main deck 
amidships. Owing to the width of the ship, these rooms 
are remarkably large and airy, special attention having 
been paid to their ventilation, ete. An important feature 
of the ship is a specially designed promenade-deck for 
passengers over the saloon. In addition to this there is 
another promenade the whole length of the ship, clear of 
obstructions and skilfully protected from the sun by a 
shade-deck. The dining-saloon, cabin, and decks contain 
a complete installation of electric light. 
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HE HONOURABLE MISSES ROBERTS IN BLOEMFONTEIN: LGRD ROBERTS AND HIS DAUGHTERS WATCHING THE 


From Photographs by our Special Correspondent, Mr. Owen Scott, 


DEPARTURE OF TROOPS TO JOIN GENERAL POLE-CAREW, 
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Little Bob 


By Maurus Jdkai. 
By Gyp. Translated by Alys Hallard. (London: Heinemann.) 


**Voices in the Night”’ is an able and even powerful 
novel, but it exacts a good deal from the reader’s 
patience. It is long — desperately long. Mrs. Steel 
has no lack of matter — much of it is very interest- 
ing matter—but she labours it with an insistent super 
fluity of detail that is unspeakably wearisome. There 
is a mystery about some stolen pearls and a stolen 
ring. The ring is concealed for a while in the tail 
of u kite—not the bird of that name, but a toy kite, 
one of the principal characters being a maker of kites, 
which he flies in idle moments for the amusement of a 
deposed and poverty-stricken Nawab and his rag-and- 
bobtail of a court. Novel-readers with plenty of leisure 
may plod through the mystery, but the reader who appre 
ciates Mrs. Steel at her best will skip most of it. He will 
be tempted to skip long passages about the native women 
of the Indian town in which the scene of the story is laid ; 
but he must resist the temptation, for Mrs. Steel knows 
the domestic life of the native women well—far better than 
Mr. Kipling—and her studies of it must not be missed 
by anyone who wants to understand Indian manners 
and the Indian point of view. The chief success 
of the book is Chris Davenant, otherwise Krishn 
Davenund, the native official educated in London, 
where he had the misfortune to espouse ‘‘ a vulgar 
girl of good taste,’ whom he met in an omnibus or a 
boarding-house. He has lost caste, and cut himself off 
from his own people, except the native debating society of 
Nushapore, composed of young men who think that India 
can be governed by the facility of eloquence which, for the 
native who has sojourned in London, is the chief boon of 
an English education. The transactions of the ‘‘ Society 
for Promoting the Good of the People” are very good 
reading ; but, together with the flirtations of his wife, they 
have the effect of making Chris Davenant question the 
propriety of his Western culture. In a delirious mood he 
is half persuaded to return to the faith and practice of his 
fathers, and even to become a Brahmin saint. He throws 
off his evening dress, drapes himself in his wife’s shawl, 
and asks charity at his own mother’s door, as if he were a 
holy mendicant of irreproachable caste. He recovers his 
Western balance (and the dress trousers) with the aid of a 
strange, shiftless, humorous vagabond, who speaks a 
dialect half Cockney and half made up of shreds and 
patches of ancient and modern minstrelsy—a creation in 
the manner of Mr. Kipling, and yet independent of him. 
Equally good is the description of Nushapore in the alarms 
of the plague. But it must be confessed that the pictures 
are drawn throughout with a heavy hand. Perhaps 
Mrs. Steel’s seriousness of purpose has affected her style. 


At a time when all matters military bulk so large in 
the public eye, ‘‘ Social Life in the British Army ” should 
receive the welcome its accuracy deserves. Some of these 
papers were originally published in an American magazine 
for the instruction of our cousins across the water ; but the 
information they contain is distinctly wanted on this side 
to illumine the darkness which lady novelists have done 
so little to dispel. There is no barrier between class and 





“ DISPLAYING OLD COLOURS: GUEST NIGHT AT MESS.” 


From the Picture by R. Caton Woodville in ‘‘ Social Life in the British Army,” 
By permission of Mr. John Long. 


class like the barrack-gates; within is a world revolving 
on its own axis—the regiment—self-contained and indepen. 
dent of the larger world without; and only one who has 
been of that regimental world can speak with understand- 
ing. » The author of this book writes of the fullness of 
knowledge, and if he shows his readers little of the seamy 
side of the red coat, we need not take exception to his 
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restraint. He pictures the everyday life of an officers’ mess 
and of Tommy's barrack-room, and does it so well that young 
men bound for Sandhurst or ‘‘ through the Militia” will 
be able to form a truthful and vivid idea of barrack 
life. The author is very frank on some questions rather 
delicate to handle: he is in doubt whether raising the 
British officer's pay, and thereby making him independent 
of the paternal purse, would be a step productive of 
unqualified benefit to the Army. He points out, and 
truly, that higher pay, opening wider the doors and 
admitting men of a lower social stamp, would elevate 
neither the tone nor the standard of discipline in the 
service. Tommy Atkins is as good a judge of blood and 
breeding as the native of India, and has in a man whose 
social superiority he recognises a faith which is not always 
inspired by another. The author deals at some length with 
the grievances of the Army doctor, who, it is to be feared, 
has reaped little of the advantage he hoped from the royal 
dignity conferred upon his corps and the bestowal of the 
combatant titles he craved. The system is at fault, not the 
medico himself; but for the key to these mysteries the 
reader may be confidently and cordially recommended to 
the entertaining pages of ‘‘ A British Officer,” who prefers 
to remain anonymous. though we are tempted to make a 
guess at his identity. 


There are books of adventure and books of adventure, 
but ‘‘ The Chicamon Stone” is among those that should 
be read. Here we have a really fine description of the 
adventures of a young Englishman and an Indian boy in 
their search for a certain reef, apparently in the Klondike 
regions. There is not a dull page in the whole volume, 
and it is not over-long. The almost insuperable barriers 
of cold and mountain and flood with which Nature 
has beset the way to her Northern treasure-house are most 
graphically described ; the superstitions which are still rife 
among the aborigines give point and colour to the narrative, 
and the tribal wars and customs furnish incident in plenty. 
The rivalries and heart-burnings of the opposing bands of 
gold-seekers in their search after the treasure are, one feels 
intuitively, true to life; and the shifts to which Bill and 
Luke and Tatooch (the witch-finder) are compelled to resort 
in their vain endeavour to outwit Whitehead and Siyah Joe 
are contemptible enough. Many of the situations are 
dramatic: the race of the rival parties across the rapidly 
melting ice, the engulfment of the one band in the black 
waters, and the almost miraculous reappearance of the villain 
who led them at the last goal—the ridge from which the 
original Chicamon stone was taken—could not easily be 
improved upon. There are no women in this story, save only 
a few Indian squaws, who are barely mentioned. Women, 
indeed, would have been very much in the way, and the 
author has shown his good sense by leaving them at home. 
Still, to write an interesting and readable book without 
their aid is a feat in itself, and one which has, in the 
present instance, been successfully accomplished. 


The worst of the historical romance is that one never 
knows just how much to believe. Mr. Zangwill, who 
contends that fiction is the only truth, would probably say, 
‘* Very little.” For ourselves, we confess that we took up 
‘‘The Sword of the King” with a fellow feeling for 
Mr. Barrie’s small boy, who requested his guardian, when 
choosing his birthday present, to avoid certain authors 
because they were ‘‘ so beastly informative.” In the present 
instance, however, information is scarcely carried to the 
point of giving pain, and if there are, here and there, a 
good many dull and superfluous pages, the skilled reader 
can always do a little judicious ‘‘ skipping.” But in the 
latter part of the book he will have no desire to 7 
history is servant, and not master, now, and is sub- 
servient to the absorbing human element. ‘The story 
turns upon a sword which William of Orange presents 
to a young man who has opportunely saved his life, 
together with a promise that he will at some future 
date bestow upon him any favour which it may 
be in his power to grant in return for that same 
sword. The young man, however, turns out to be a young 
lady, and it is not long before she comes to claim the 
redemption of this promise on behalf of her lover, unjustly 
fallen into-disgrace. Of the Prince’s niggardly conduct in 
the matter, of the breaking of the sword, and of the final 
unravelling of the mystery that shrouded the conduct of 
Ned Royston, it is not our purpose to say more. Let it 
suffice that the incident is very prettily handled, and that 
the end is peace. Apparently, ‘‘ The Sword of the King” 
is a maiden effort of one who carries on an interesting 
literary tradition, and judged as such, it is well above the 
average. 


A new novel by the author of ‘“‘ The Scripture Reader 
of St. Mark’s” is always worthy of respectful attention. 
And ‘“‘ Ursula” is an exceedingly good romance, although 
of a somewhat conventional type. Here we have no study 
of character leading to inevitable issues. The interest of the 
story depends upon the invention of incident and situation 
rather than on character. But within the limits she has set 
herself, Miss King’s pen moves with delightful fascination. 
The story never falters; there are no dreary wastes of 
description to weary the reader; the narrative moves 
from beginning to end. Thus, although the surroundings 
are of the familiar Russian type, which is getting rather 
hackneyed, one is always keenly interested. And Miss 
King, by placing the three of her characters who are 
English in the midst of a typical Russian society, give 
a welcome freshness to material which has become some- 
what stale in the hands of English imitators of Gogol, 
‘Turgenevy, and Tolstoy. The English reader has a national— 
almost personal—anxiety in following the fortunes of his 
countryfolk when they are threatened by the machinations 
of the sinister Karasoff. The impression is deepened 
because Miss King’s Russians are no mere lay figures ; they 
are either well, observed or well imagined ; hence you feel 
you are in a real world. The plot and the writing, then, 
are both good. But it is a pity that Miss King’s fine 
abilities should be wasted on what, after all, is little better 
than a novel of adventure. Shecould give us fiction based 
on a thoughtful observation of life, and that is the only 
kind that survives unless a writer be a Dumas or a Scott. 
The ‘‘ material”’ romances of others die with the season 
that produces them. 


‘* Debts of Honour,” like other novels of Jékai, fails to 
impress the reader in its first twenty pages. The great 
Hungarian writer has a habit of neglecting the action 
of his story at the outset. He devotes himself 
entirely to preparing the peculiar Hungarian ‘ atmo- 
sphere” of his novel. This he does by the employment 
of mysterious paragraphs, which tell you how ‘‘the wind 





MAURUS JOKAI AND HIS WIFE. 
From “* Debts of Honour”? By permission of Messrs. Jarrold. 


howled round the lonely castle,” or ‘‘ how the baying 
of wolves was heard amid the gathering gloom.’ Impressive 
as this may be, it is apt to bore the English reader, who 
wants to skip the preamble and come to the real story. 
This feeling of bewilderment and weariness is, no doubt, 
partly due to the Englishman’s unfamiliarity with the 
Hungarian method; he is not accustomed to that kind 
of opening. It might be ali right if one could read 
Hungarian; but in English it is apt to pall. Among 
other things it often sounds grotesque in English, as when, 
in the present book, Desiderius says, ‘* When, after eating, 
she wiped her lips with her napkin, it was as if spirits were 
exchanging kisses with the mist.’ The comparison of 
spirits to a crumby mouth and of a mist to a table-napkin 
does not impress the English reader quite in the manner 
that the Hungarian novelist intended. But these are 
things of the surface, and, as we have said, chiefly 
to be noticed in the opening pages. When Jokai once 
gets his story set going, he sweeps it onward with 
magnificent movement. He gives you the same sense of 
prolific exuberance that you have in reading the great 
masters. He is worthy to be ranked with them. You feel 
about these great historical novelists that what they 
write is only a tithe of what they could write. They are 
not of those who ‘‘ write themselves out”; their minds 
never run dry. They have no need to go in search of 
incidents and characters; myriads of incidents and 
characters come to them, eager to be put upon the page. 
This exuberance of creation is especially remarkable in 
the latter half of this novel. It is full of dramatic 
incident, so vividly presented that you see it with your 
eyes. And the differentiation of character is excellent. 
Desiderius, Czipra, Fanny, and the others are not puppets 
with names attached on a label. Jdkai makes you feel 
the reality of each. 


‘*Gyp”’ in an English dress is not very much at home ; 
but the translator of ‘‘ Petit Bob” has not had the task 
which might stagger anyone who attempted to give us 
an English Paulette. Bob is a pretty harmless specimen 
of the enfant terrible, and his discussions with his grandpa, 
his papa, mamma, and tutor, are moderately amusing. 
When . is taken to the Chamber of Deputies we do not 
know why the translator should call this ‘‘ the House of 
Parliament,” or why the President of the Chamber should 
figure as the ‘‘ President of the House of Commons.” Such 
gratuitous blundering might have been corrected by an 
intelligent proof-reader. 


AT THE BOOKSELLERS. 


Grant Allen: A Memoir. Edward Clodd. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

The Rise and Fall of Krugerism. John Scoble and H. R. Abercrombie 
Heinemann. 10s.) 

Sir George White. Thomas Coates. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest. Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Village Notes. Pamela Tennant. (Heinemann.) 

The Idea of Tragedy. W.1. Courtney. (Constable. 3s. 6d.) 

Rip Van Winkle. Her Majesty’s Edition. (Greening. 2s.) 

The Spendthrift. Francis Dodsworth. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Paul the Optimist. W.P. Dothie. ‘(John Long. 6s.) 

One of Many. Vera Macha. (Digby Long. 6s.) 

Pausanias and other Greek Sketches, J.G. Frazer. (Macmillan. 58.) 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


I had an amusing experience the other day. I went to 
buy new chapeaux for Ascot, in company with an American 
friend. She is a dear thing, but she made me understand 
why the West-End shopkeepers have so often told me that 
they are not very happy when serving Americans! She 
tried on some forty hats and toques before she was suited. 
Even then she settled to buy but one. She made the 





AN ASCOT GOWN OF STRIPED TAFFETAS AND MUSLIN. 


inilliners take a bow off another hat and put it on hers, in 
addition to its previous trimming; and then she made then 
take off the odd shillings of the guineas—she said she did not 
understand guineas, it must be pounds! Of course, the 
milliner was one of the best of the fashionable trades- 
women, and the review was really educational as well as 
amusing. The hat eventually bought by my friend is 
one of Virot’s models; it is in pale blue crépe-de-Chine, 
much pleated, over a turban-shaped wire foundation, 
with fans at the front of iridescent blue sequin 
embroidery, and a crown of the same sparkling material ; 
some turquoise ribbon raises it at the left side, and 
there is a goura plume to wave above all. One of 
my purchases is a Parisian hat of pale blue crinoline 
interwoven with black straw to form a high crown 
and wide brim; it is tipped up at the left side by 
a bandeau all bows and pleatings of pale blue satin 
ribbon, and is trimmed above with masses of the fashion- 
able flower of the season, the hydrangea, and with black 
lace and blue satin ribbon intermixed. The other 
[ got is a little toque for the windy days, fitting 
comfortably close to the hair. The foundation is pale 
yellow net embroidered with gold thread and sequins; at 
the exact front are two enormous roses in shades of pink, 
and above are two fans of the same embroidered net and 
three fans of white lace wired. There were a great number 
of Paris models on view that were trimmed with fruit, 
cherries and grapes especially, though one had tiny peaches 
and another red currants. The shapes of hats are divided 
between high but narrow crowns, and crowns so flat as to 
b> hardly existent; with wide brims in both cases. 


Perfectly flat trimmings are much used—such as 
leaves laid against the gauze or chiffon that forms 
a toque. One such, extremely pretty, was a_broad- 
brimmed and low-crowned white crinoline shape, all 
over which meandered purple orchids laid down as flatly 
as possible, three or four of them being left in their 
natural fullness to stand up as an aigrette at the 
left side ; the only other trimming was a band of inch- 
wide purple velvet ribbon that passed round the base 
of the crown, crossed at the back, and went on as strings 
to tie at the left side of the face; while under the brim a 
bandeau of the same velvet slightly tipped the hat over to 
the right. In another lovely model the shape was made 
by many flutings of white gauze, which was decorated with 
large rose-leaves laid flatly over it; the flutings were each 
edged with the narrowest black velvet ribbon; the black 
lines edging the white puffings thus rose tier above tier to 
the top of the structure; the roses themselves, two large 
crimson blooms, rested on the hair at the left side, under 
the edge of the toque and close to the face. A soft brown 


straw was bound round with mauve velvet, and trimmed 
with a full rosette of mauve chiffon, and a cluster of 
those soft and pretty nondescript flowers that are 
made out of mousseline, shaded from pink to 
mauve; under the brim at the left came a white 
ostrich-feather, laid along as though resting on the hair— 
a very chic finish. Leghorns are the softest and most 
becoming of all possible versions of the straw plait; they 
readily bend about into any fanciful shapes to suit the 
face, and are generally trimmed with becoming simplicity 
merely by trails of very finely-made deep-coloured roses 
and black velvet ribbon. Our milliner told us she was 
selling more of these for Ascot than she was doing of any 
other sort of hat. The most magnificent specimen of 
Leghorn that she had, however, was ordered by a pretty 
young peeress. It was bent up at the right side to 
show two crimson roses coming close to the face on a 
black velvet bandeau. On top it was trimmed with 
two fine white ostrich-plumes that lay towards the face, 
and with bows of black velvet and a trail of rosebuds 
and leaves. Tuscan straw is also to the fore again, one 
smart hat in it being provided with a broad brim of extra 
width, and so much raised from the hair as to surround the 
face like a halo, said halo being veiled with white gauze, on 
which were flatly placed rose-leaves; then a wealth of pink 
monthly roses trimming the crown came foaming, as it 
were, over the top of the brim. 


There are some lovely capes for Ascot. The very 
smartest and lightest confections, almost light enough 
for the Opera, are offered for outdoor use on this smart 
occasion, if only the weather allows. One is of écru lace 
embroidered all over very lightly with mauve iridescent 
sequins; this falls from a yoke of biscuit - coloured 
silk, which is thickly worked with heliotrope and 
gold cord. Another is in palest yellow cloth, with 
appliqués of diamond shape in white lace, each outlined 
with narrow lines of silver sequins. Voile is the responsible 
factor in several smart cloaks of that mixed order that can 
be used as a dust-cloak or as a dressy wrap throughout 
the day if the wind is too chill to throw off all protection. 
Plenty of lace, as incrustations or as frills, and accordion- 
pleated chiffon make «a mantle smart enough for this 
purpose, and yet not too fragile to lay down on a chair in 
the grand-stand with an easy mind. Velvet ribbon was 
mentioned above as being placed on many of the lightest 
of hats, and the same is true of the gowns, The gowns in 
this, the crowning week of the season, are of foulard, 
taffetas, voile, muslin, lace, or chiffon ; and any one of 
these is very likely to have as a finish a little bit of velvet 
ribbon—a line or two laid along here and there, a belting 
put round the waist (though, possibly, a very narrow one), 
a bow abruptly fixed on the bodice, all without either 
rhyme or reason beyond giving the relief of the vivid 
lights and shades of that beautiful material to a plainer 
surface. Thus, I saw a heliotrope satin foulard with a 
white pattern across it, made with an apron - front of 
lace, down either side of which was a narrow line 
of orange velvet ribbon; the bolero opened over a vest 
of pleated chiffon appliqué with lace, and a narrow 
thread of orange ribbon velvet passed round the top 
of the collar, and terminated by crossing on _ the 
bosom, and hiding itself under the edge of the bolero. 
A rose-pink voile, with a wide flounce of lace inserted, 
was trimmed with pale green velvet ribbon in the 
form of a narrow waist-belt, and of a rosette holding the 
point of the cross-over bolero up on the left shoulder, 
under a yoke of lace. Mauve satin-foulard, printed with 
pale yellow roses and green leaves, was made with a yoke 
of pleated chiffon above a bolero outlined with narrow 
black velvet ribbon; the bolero was then overhung by short 
three-cornered pieces of Venetian point-lace ; and similar 
tiny pointed bits of the same rich lace fell from the waist at 
each side of the front—not so far round as the hips; while 
the waist itself was encircled by ,a. line of black velvet 
ribbon. The skirt was trimmed with an insertion line of 
similar lace, and above that if was slashed all round, and 
had black velvet ribbon run in and out through the 
slashings. 


Among the many souvenirs of the war now being 
offered to the public, a~notable example is the statuette 
of a private of the City 
Imperial Volunteers 
standing at ease in 
full marching equip- 
ment, designed by 
Messrs. Mappin and 
Webb, Limited, her 
Majesty’s silver- 
smiths, Beautifully 
modelled in bronze, 
and costing but 
£5 5s. each, these 
figures are valuable 
not merely as 
souvenirs, but as 
veritable objets d’art. 
At an extra cost of 
£2 2s., and if a photo- 
graph can be fur- 
nished to work from, 
these bronzes can be 
made actual portraits 
of any members of 
the corps, and this 
should make them 
popular mementos of 
a memorable cam- 
paign. ‘Ten per cent. 
of the proceeds from 
sales are to be devoted 
to the Mansion House 
War Fund, and we understand that they will be followed 
up by models of the Imperial Yeomanry, the ten per cent. 
in this case going to the Yeomanry Fund. Both figures 
have been copyrighted and fully protected, and can only 
be obtained from Mappin and Webb. Limited, of 158 to 
162, Oxford Street, W., and 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


or their authorised agents. 
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C.L.V. Portrait Srarverre. 


White muslin appliqué, or inserted with black lace, has 
constructed several smart gowns; the combination is a 
good one, and favoured by refined women. ‘The black 
lace is of the finest kind, Valenciennes being preferred 
in some cases, and Chantilly in others. Cherry-colour 
is another ‘“‘note” that is much introduced in the 
gowns of the moment; it brightens up a_ black 
dress to perfection, and even if only seen in the 
form of liming to a bolero and under a line of lace 
inserted on the skirt it is effective. The newest 





ASCOT GOWN OF BLACK SILK MUSLIN AND WHITE LACE, 


boleros are short under the bust and turned down, as if 
with a full folded collar passing on over the shoulders just 
above the bust—which does not, I own, leave apparently 
much room for the bolero itself—still, there it is. The 
Capuchin trimming (as the turning down of a piece round 
the shoulders just above the bust is often called) is also a 
favourite finish for mantles. To the full description of the 
boas and ruffles of the moment that I gave last week I 
have a novelty to add. This new neck - adornment 
consists of a wide piece of silk or muslin closely 
accordion - pleated, but in no way fixed together, so 
that, of course, it is elastic, or rather concertina-like; the 
pleating ceases just at the place where the ends come on 
the bosom after passing round the neck, and thence the 
ungathered unpleated ends fall to near the hem of the 
gown. This is much less crushable than a rounded ruffle, 
and can be drawn more or less closely against the throat at 
pleasure ; and, altogether, it is a nice idea, and novel. 


Our Illustrations show Ascot gowns. One is in black 
silk muslin with yoke of Oriental embroidery, and bands 
of white lace interposed with fine pleats; toque of black 
chiffon and flowers. The second is a Directoire coat of 
striped taffetas worn over a front of soft muslin trimmed 
with lace, and a hat to match. 


I have received an account of a meeting held at Man- 
chester recently, under the presidency of the Lady Mayoress 
of that city, to receive the annual report of ‘‘the Ladies’ 
Domestic Guild,” the first attempt on the part of mistresses 
to meet the domestic servant difficulty by means of organised 
training and personal recommendation. Mrs. Hartley 
stated that the object of the Guild was not so much to 
supply individual mistresses with servants as_ to 
encourage servants to make themselves competent for 
their work. Over seven hundred lessons had been given 
in the year in domestic economy, and three hundred and 
thirteen attendances were recorded at the cookery demon- 
strations. The Guild thus trains those who are willing to 
improve, and then awards certificates of competency to well- 
qualified domestic workers. Domestic work is precisely 
one of those feminine occupations that are popularly 
supposed to come by nature to the sex, but that really are 
highly skilled arts, needing both theoretical training and 
practical experience to arrive at anything like perfection. 
Till ladies in general follow the excellent example of those 
of Manchester, and organise training-schools in every 
city for the would-be domestic worker, and give certifi- 
cates of knowledge to those who deserve it, we shall 
continue to suffer from incompetency, and consequent 
dissatisfaction on both sides, FILOMENA, 
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AN APPEAL TO AN ARTDIIC 
PVBLIC BY WARINGS 


The admiration of artistic Paris has been excited by the 
Great Gallery and other rooms decorated by Waring and 
Gillow in the British Pavilion, erected for the Royal 
Commission in connection with the Exhibition. These 
constitute an appeal to the artistic public, and it has met 
with a swift appreciation. Although the Pavilion itself is 
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FRONT OF THE BRITISH PAVILION, 


smaller than those of other countries in the Rue des 
Nutions, it is in more refined taste than any of its 
competitors, and admirably illustrates the dignified 
and gracious art of a bygone time. The Elizabethan 
period, so far as domestic decoration is concerned, 
was characterised by stability and by a rich nobility of 
ornament suitable to the spaciousness of the apart- 
ments. It partook of the quiet, unobtrusive, yet 
impressive grandeur of the times. When the British Royal 
Commission decided that its Pavilion should be a repro- 
duction of an Elizabethan Manor House, two things 
became essential—first, to secure an architect animated by 
the spirit of his subject, and secondly, to obtain for the 
principal rooms the co-operation of decorators in full 





THE DRAWING-ROOM. 





sympathy with and having the requisite knowledge of 
the Elizabethan style. In Mr. Lutyens was found the 
architect, and, by the unanimous voice of the Commission, 
the eminent firm of Messrs. Waring and Gillow was 
chosen to carry out the chief interior work on the lines 
prescribed both by the designer and the conditions. 
~t was a fortunate thing that Warings 

ere able to undertake so important a 
matter, in addition to arranging their 
own exhibits at the Exposition, and in 
addition likewise to carrying out the 
many large contracts for decorating 
public buildings, hotels, and residences 
which they have now on hand. Their 
work has, happily, given a dignity and 
an artistic importance to the Decorative 
Section which it would otherwise have 
lacked. This is not a matter for sur- 
prise, considering the position which 
they have won for themselves in the 
decorative world. Some idea of the 
kind of clientéle they have captured 
may be got from the statement that 
since twelye months ago they opened 
a branch establishment. fitted with a 


charming suite of 
specimen rooms, 
at 8, Rue Gluck, 
and Boulevard 
Iiaussmann, Paris, 
they have secured 
the patronage of 
Prince Djemil, 


Drawing-Room, and Collinson and Lock the Saloon. The 
Great Gallery, or Reception Hall, is a type of an apart- 
ment, for official and ceremonial use, in many old English 
manor-houses. It was needful, in order to give it the 
necessary colour and to catch the spirit, as it were, of 
the period, to go to the best examples extant, and 
there was certainly nothing to surpass the great 
Hall at Knole in the dignity of fine and massive 
ornamentation. Warings have reproduced the main 
features of the majestic apartment with all the distinction 
and fine finish for which the firm is celebrated. To 
Continental critics both the type and the execution are 
revelations. The room has all the ‘‘ atmosphere” of the 
period. Its richly panelled ceiling, with the effective 
ribwork pattern and the beautifully modelled plaster 
ornaments between; its finely panelled oak dado, sur- 
mounted with a wonderful reproduction of antique Genoese 
velvet in an intense colouring of deep red and old gold; 
its massive, almost monumental chimneypiece, constructed 
of many different kinds of marble, the variegated hues and 
veinings of which produce a remarkable and effective 
ensemble; the copies of old sconces (by Elkington’s), and 
of antique grate and andirons. are not only artistic 
delights in themselves, but are full of a_ historical 
and antiquarian interest by reason of their fidelity 





Prince de Stol- THE LONG GALLERY. 


berg, Princesse 

d’Essling, Baronne Edmonde de Rothschild, Vicomtesse 
Vilain XIV., Marquise d’Anglesey, General Sir Richard 
Westmacott, M. André Hartmann, M. Emile Deutsch, 
M. Henri Deutsch, M. Paul Desmarais, Madame Réjane, 
and Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, 
by whom they 
have been en- 
trusted with the 
decorative treat- 
ment of his new 
yacht in the 
Greeco - Roman 
style, which 
promises to be 
quite unique. 

It should be 
mentioned here 
that the firm of 
Waring and 
Gillow, Limited, 
embraces 8S. J. 
Waring and 
Sons, Gillow and 
Co., and Collin- 
son and Lock, 
and each of 
these component 
firms is re- 
sponsible for 
important work 
in connection 
with the British 
Pavilion. 
Waring and 
Sons have 
carried out the 
complete decor- 
ation of the 
Great Gallery 
and the China 
Closet, Gillows 
have done the 


and the sympathetic spirit in which the decorators 
have worked. It is due to Warings’ studio to say 
that the Great Gallery is a triumph of decorative art, 
reproducing, as it does, not merely the material features of 
a fine domestic interior of the Elizabethan age, but also 
the subtle and indescribable ‘‘ character’ of the same, so 
suggestive of a bygone stateliness, so perfumed, so to 
speak, with the delicate aroma of the past. 

Waring and Sons have also decorated the China Closet, 
an adjacent room constructed for the purpose of displaying 
a choice collection of old English porcelain. The hobby 
for collecting fine china is later than the Elizabethan 
period, and to harmonise the decoration of the little room 
with the function it fulfils, a judicious departure from the 
exact style has been found desirable. 

Warings have, consequently, adopted the Renaissance 
of the time of William and Mary, with a good deal of the 
Dutch feeling, which is both appropriate and quaint. The 
room is fitted with upper and lower cases in banded walnut, 
which serve to display the collection of china. A very 
fine apartment is the Jacobean Drawing-Room, a worthy 
companion to the Great Gallery. Here the beautifully 
decorated chimneypiece, the richly panelled ceiling —a 
picture in itself—the oak dado, and the surmounting rose- 
coloured wall-covering are worthy illustrations of that 
fine flavour of style and dignity of which Waring and 
Gillow are past-masters. The Saloon is chiefly remark- 
able for its beautiful oak panelling, the walls being 
entirely covered in this way. ‘‘A dream in oak,” one 
authority on decoration was heard to call it. The ceiling 
is panelled in rectangular divisions, which give an old- 
world formality to the apartment. - 

Only a firm with great resources could have turned 
out all this artistic work in a few months, especially 
in addition to the vast number of big contracts 
which they have on hand in different parts of the 
world. As an exhibit the decoration at the [British 
Pavilion stamps them as the leaders, not only of design, 
but also of execution in decorative work. Paris is 
delighted, and although there have been hitches and delays 
in connection with the Pavilion, the result causes them all 
to be forgotten. It is an artistic and an educational 

triumph. 
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being used, that one would think an outbreak would be an impossibility, and certainly the 
f preventive appliances are the best guarantees for safety. It should be noticed, moreover, 
that the hotel has no fewer than seven staircases which could be used in cases of emergency. 
The Russell represents all-that is best in the art of hotel organisation, while Messrs. 
Maple and Co.’s many years’ experience and a keen appreciation of the needs of the 
time have produced a palatial home of comfort, healthfulness, and luxury. 
The central winter-garden will be one of the most popular features of the grand 
% Russell Hotel. It is adorned with palms and other tropical plants, provided with easy- 
7 chairs and tables, and here the orchestra plays every evening after dinner. It will be 
the centre of hotel life, and bids fair soon to become a favourite place of reunion. As in 
some other London hotels, the dining-rooms at the Russell are open for non-residents, 
and the excellent theatre-suppers which will be provided promise to be in great request. 
The Russell contains altogether nearly seven fended rooms, commanding views of 
Russell Square and the neighbourhood. ‘The hotel belongs to the Frederick Hotel 
Company, the proprietors of the Hétel Great Central. Both Sir John Blundell Maple 
and Mr. Frederick Gordon were present at the inaugural féte. 
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THE HOTEL RUSSELL, RUSSELL SQUARE, : 7 id Kann / ral ag ral. 
A NEW LONDON HOTEL a annua net ne : re 
The Hotel Russell, Russell Square, introduces a new x ae ar wi. 1 aces ie be 


element in the district. Internally, it is one of the most Yet yy, > Ca tho .) nf f 
beautiful and perfectly arranged hotels in London, and °0% : ‘ f “3 
one of the finest examples of Messrs. Maple and Co.’s 
work. ‘Their decoration is the perfection of good taste, and 
their furniture affords the acme of comfort. It has a 
gorgeous marble entrance; a luxurious winter - garden 
or lounge forms the centre of the building; while around 
the ground-floor are handsome dining-rooms, both large 
and small, spacious reading, smoking, and billiard rooms, all 
fitted in a style to make visitors as comfortable as possible. 

The whole of the building is lighted with electric light 
in an artistic style; the electrcliers are chiefly metal-work 
and bronze. The light is exceedingly well distributed. 

For the convenience of visitors a ‘Teleseme : apparatus has 
been placed in every bed-room, which will be found of great 
service in summoning waiters, etc., saving time in giving 
orders. 

A most perfect system of fire-preventive appliances has 
been installed in the hotel by Messrs. Merryweather and 
Sons, the well-known engineers, of Greenwich. So care- 
fully has the building been constructed, fireproof material THE CENTRAL WINTER GARDEN, HOTEL RU: SELL. 

















THE 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms : 112, REGENT STREET, LON DON, We ( ccarscsteeis courszr. ) B. 


SUPPLY THE ‘HE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO Se PER CENT. 















§ 
AWARDED The Company’s AWARDED THE CROSS 
NINE GOLD Spoons and Forks stand OF THE 
MEDALS. Unrivalled for Elegance 






LEGION OF HONOUR. 





and Durability. 






Best Electro- plated Entrée Dish, Plain Oval 
Beaded Mounts, 22. 
The Lid Forms an Extra Dish. 






Best Electro-plated Entrée Dish, Shaped Oval. with 
Old Sheffield Pattern Mounts, 22 17s. 6 
The Lid forms an Extra Dish. 






THE 
GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
112, Regent Street, 
London, W. 





‘ALLGOODS SUPPLIED 


AT 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
CASH PRICES, 


| Saving Purchasers 
| 25 to 50 per cent. 






‘NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 


AND 


NOVELTY LIST POST FREE. 


GOODS FORWARDED | 
ON APPROVAL. 










THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 


ELECTRO - PLATE & CUTLERY 


WEDDING OUTFITS, THE TABLE, & GENERAL FURNISHING. 





































INSPECT'ON INVITED. 
MODERATE PRICES, 





LARGEST SELECTION. 














Hest - le ectro-plated ar Electro-plated Kettle, with 


Best Electro-plated New Fluted oad plated Soufflet Dist th 
os | Warmer, tand and Lamp, £3 10s. Best Electro-plated Sou ape », with 


Hot Water Jug, with Stand oe hl 
and Lamp, £3 15s. ose Lining, £1 





Best Electro-plated Revolving: Dish, with Hot- 
Water Division and Pierced Drainer, 24. 








The Company’s Electro-Plate is 
| Trebly Plated with Pure Silver on 
| Finest Nickel Silver, and is quite 





d Best Elect: : lated Five-Botti emmy for — _ ted Cake-Basket, with finely 
Best Eleetro- lated Biscuit, Sue, and Cheese t Electro-p ve-Bottle a ar Best Electro- ‘lated E uke-Basket, 2 
™ rane, with Knives, 21 108. Cruet, 21 17s, 6d, Boiler, 21 rary 6d. va ted Border, 23 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LTo., 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (srssscscore Couraxy.) 


Telephone: 3729. THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LTD. (A. B. Savory and Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ARGENNON. LONDON.” 





Best Mito 
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SPECIAL NOTICE MI API E &CO SPECIAL NOTICE 
PURCHASERS PURCHASERS 


OF Tottenham Court Road London and Paris OF 
COUNTRY ARE COUNTRY 


SPECIALISTS IN THE REHABILITATION OF OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSES, 
PROPERTIES HUNTING AND SHOOTING BOXES PROPERTIES 


AND UNDERTAKE ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS 
SANITARY ENGINEERING ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
AND DECORATIVE WORK 


MAPLE & CO 


; HAVE 
FURNISHING and DECORATING EXPERTS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO KEEP ANY APPOINTMENT AND 
ADVISE OR SUGGEST 
AS TO THE BEST METHODS 
OF CARRYING OUT ANY PROPOSED WORK AND THE 


PROBABLE COST 


MAPLE « CO 


HAVE SPACIOUS SHOWROOMS 


For MODEL BATH-ROOMS BATHS LAVATORIES 
: —e . STOVES RANGES CHIMNEYPIECES ELECTRIC FITTINGS ; 
A’ Bath-Room fitted by MAPLE & CO PARQUET FLOORING WALL DECORATIONS A Bath-Room fitted by MAPLE & CO 


PURCHASERS OF 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES M API 2 & CO PRETTY PAPERS 
ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE AT POPU LAR PRICES 
SHOWROOM THE MOST VARIED STOCK OF 


ND SEE ALL THE 
LATEST NOVELTIES WALL DECORATIONS IN THE WORLD 

























































































“No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


The Aeolian is a Musical In- 
' || strument in a class by itself 





Nuh 
Yost yy 

















HE AEOLIAN supplies perfect technic, and the expression is under 
the instantaneous control of the player, making possible an artistic 
rendition of the most difficult compositions. 

Furthermore, it makes them instantly as well as always 


Laas a se 





yo available. 
3s It produces orchestral music, giving the full orchestral effects such 
ee as it is impossible to obtain by means of any other single instrument. 
a Be a 
Fy All this is directly under the control of the player whether he has or has not any 
Bite musical knowledge whatever. 
pai 
va The following advice was given by Mr. W. 8S. B. Mathews, Editor of Music (New York), in reply to 
a an inquiry as to the wisdom of commencing piano study at the age of thirty-two: 
Be “Tf you are looking for the ability to enjoy music at pleasure and to become 
3 familiar with the kinds of music such as one seldom plays one’s self (orchestral 
overtures, symphonies, and the like), I would suggest the Acolian. The amount of 
Bibi pleasure that can be got out of an instrument of this kind is simply incredible. The 
a whole world is open to the player. Your exercise upon this instrument would be 
; almost entirely exercise in music, properly speaking, whereas in studying the piano 
Es your exercise would be largely that of endeavouring to control your fingers.”’ 
% The prices range from £24 to £600. The cheapest Aeolian plays something like seven thousand 
\ 





i, pieces—and plays them well, too. 
aq Our instruments are gladly shown to the merely curious as well as to intending purchasers. If 
unable to call, send for Descriptive Catalogue 25. 


4 The Orchestrelle Co. 











. 225 Regent Street, 
“4 LONDON. 
E Manchester— Hime & Addison, 30 Victoria Street. CONCENTRATED 


Birmingham—Stockley & Sabin, 123 Colmore Row. 


Liverpool—James Smith & Son, Music Sellers, Ltd. 
72 Lord Street. 


Nottingham & Sheffield—Arthur Wilson, Peck & Co, 
Leicester—J. H. Taylor, Granby Street. 
Brighton—!I.yon & Hall, Warwick Mansions. 
Torquay—C. Heaviside, 27 Forwood Street. 
Luton—Farmer & Co., 2 Wellington Street, 
Dublin—Cramer Wood & Co.;4 Westmoreland St. 
Glasgow—Marr Wood & Co., 42 Buchanan Street. 
Edinburgh—Methven Simpson & Co., 83 Princes St. 
Dundee—Methven, Simpson & Co., 122 Nethergate. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
&c. 





Gocoa. 


‘4A UTION.— Retuse Substitutes which are frequently 
pushed to secure additional profit. Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa 
is sold only in Tins with Gilt Tops. 








Aeolian Orchestrelle, Style V, £350. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe’s 
proposal of a Round ‘Table 
Conference has been re- 
ceived with intense disfavour 
by the Evangelicals. The 
’rebendary now practically 
withdraws it. He says that 
unless Lord Llalifux and 
his friends recede from the 
position which he has proved 
them to have taken up in 
direct opposition to the law 
of this realm, and publicly 
tnmnounce their recantation 
ovr withdrawal, he considers 
that a Round Table Con fe 
ence woull be an empty 
farce anda folly. Ile deepiy 
regrets that lus action has 
been misunderstood by his 
friends and sivs that loyalty 
is at the present moment 
for Englishmen the article 
of a standing or falling 
Church. 


Prebendary Streatfeild, 
of Hampsteal, asks whether 
it is possible for the clergy 
to accept with any sense of 
self-respect the leadership of 
Lord S.lisbury, ‘‘ who was 
openly and justly rebuked 
by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for what amounted to 
a blank refusal to pay any 
attention to the subject of 
temperance. Can we accept 
the Duke of Devonshire as 
the exponent of our political 
views, with his  ignoble 
appeal to his party not to 
risk votes and seats over 
great moral questions ag 


In a report of a pretty The fa ling weight was enormous, aggregating nearly a thousand tons. One man was killed and seve 
wedding the other day a eae oh ee. ee 
contemporary sail that the font was filled with red roses. defaced and mutilated apparently by some fanatic. A reward 


On this a Church paper remarks: 
filling of a font with flowers should not be allowed for a 
moment, and the laity, if the clergy are indifferent, should 
compel some regard for reverence 1n this respect.” 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The Irish probate of the will 
(lated Oct. 3, 1895), with a 
codicil (dated Oct. 7, 1898), 
of Mr. George Washington 
Charters, of Belfast and 
Goring Hall, Goring, Sussex, 
who died on Jan. 31, granted 
to.Washington Charters and 
James Boomer Charters, the 
sons, William Coates, Joseph 
Coates, and the Right Hon. 
William James Pirrie, thio 
executors, was resealed in 
London on May 28, the value 
of the estate in Lnegland 
and Ireland amounting to 
£389,276, The testator 
gives £5000, his household 
furniture and effects, and 
an annuity of £5000 to his 
wife, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Charters; an annuity of 
£200 to his sister-in-law 
Jemima Duke; an annuity 
of £200 to Joseph Coates 
and his wife, Jenny; an 
annuity of £100 to William 
Coates and his wife, Frances; 
annuities of £100 each to 
his executors; £5000 to the 
endowment fund of the 
Royal Victoria Ilospital 
(Belfast); £1000 each to 
the Charitable Society and 
the Hospital for Sick 
Children (Belfast); £600 per 
annum for five years for 
such charitable and benevo- 
lent purposes in Ireland as 


Photo. Gregory. his executors may select; 
THE COLLAPSE OF CEMENT PILES AT SOUTHAMPTON: AFTER THE ACCIDENT. and legacies to servants. 


The Cold Storage Warehouse, now in process of construction at Southampton, was ricently the scene of a serious accident. A number of men engaged } 
; 1e 


in making ** Ferro Concrete”’ 


‘** Such desecration as the of £50 has been offered for the discovery of the miscreant. 

It is said by a friend of the late Sir George Grove that 
he learned Hebrew in order to qualify himself for the task 
of helping in the work of ‘‘Smith’s Dictionary of the 


The monument erected by Lord Halifax in Hickleton Bible.” His most striking article in Smith’s Dictionary is 
Churchyard to the memory of his three sons has been that on Elijah. j 


piles were in the act of leaving at the dinner-hour when the piles fell over, owing, it is said, to a sinkage of the ground. 


The residue of his property 
leaves as to one fourth 
each to his sons Washington 
and James Boomer; one 
fourth, upon trust, for his 
daughter Mary, Countess Esterhazy; and one fourth for 
the two children of his deceased son John, but large 
sums, exceeding £110,000, already given to his children 
are to be brought into account. 

The will (dated Dec. 29, 1896), with a codicil (dated 
May 30, 1898), of Mr. John Clerk, Q.C., of 9, Eaton 
Square, and Astley Castle, Nuneaton, Warwick, who died 


al injured. 





DR. NANSENS EXPEDITION. 


THE SOLE SURVIVOR. 





Photograph of one of the Bowes of Bird’s Custard Powder ta 
by Dr. Nansen to the Polar Regions—and the only one whose contents ordinary supply in no more 


remained unconsumed by the crew of the ** Fram.” 


At the request of Dr. Nansen, who 
acted upon the advice of one of the most 
eminent Food Experts of the Inland 
Revenue Department of the British 
Government, Alfred Bird and Sons, of 
Birmingham, supplied the Expedition 
with a sufficient quantity of Bird’s 
Custard Powder to provide a pint of 
Custard for the crew for every day in the 
week for five years. The * Fram” was 
away for only a little more than three 
years, yet in reply to an enquiry at te 
sale of surplus stores at Christiania, 
Dr. Nansen directed his Secretary, 
Mr. Claus Petersen, to write that there 
was absolutely none of Bird's Custard 
Powder left, the whole supply having 
been consumed on the voyage! 


It was, however, discovered that a 
solitary Box returned with the * Fram,” 
and a photograph of it is here presented, 
showing its exact appearance after its 
wanderings in the Polar Regions. 


There could be no more 
conclusive testimony as to 
the extreme value of Bird’s 
Custard as an article of 
diet, and as a dainty, 
wholesome, and acceptable 
dish, than the fact that 
the crew of the ‘‘Fram’”’ 


ken out consumed a five years’ 


than three years! 





(SWITZERLAND) 


WALOJA PALACE - HOTEL HBRURSAAL MALOJTA. 


t N GA D i N E- OPEN from JUNE 10 to the end of SEPTEMBER. VERY FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS OF THE MOST IMPROVED DESCRIPTION. 
Position : (000 Feet above Sea-Level, in the most Picturesque Scenery of Upper Engadine. Divine Service in Chapels and Church belonging to the Hotel. 


GOLF. Lawn Tennis, Fishing in the Lake of Silx, Meuntain Excursons, Carriage and Coach Seevice. Many Natural Curiosities: Glaciers, Waterfalls. Glacier Mulls, 
Wonderful Alpine Flora. Tel-graph and Most Office: Matosa Kersaat. Reduced Prices from June 15 to July 15. Manager: EDWARD SMART, 
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REFLECTIONS 
BROOKE’S SOAP 





Monkey PBrand 


Does not polish the dirt or rust in; 


in fact. 
but 


polishes it out; 


cleans and polishes at one and the same time 


’ 


CLOTHES 


T WASH 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Soapmakers to the Qneen, Port Sunlight. 
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Makes COPPER like GOLD, TIN like SILVER, BRASS like MIRRORS, CROCKERY like MARBLE, WINDOWS like CRYSTAL. 


trays. All sizesin Stock mode 
of DREWS’ PATENT WOOD 
FIBRE, and covered in dark 
brown Waterproof Saileloth, 





on April 10, was proved on June 1 by John Frederick 
Clerk, the son, and Henry James Johnson, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £75,233. ‘The testator gives 
£6000, upon trust, for his daughter, Mrs. Mabel Gertrude 
Bright; his estate at Whatawala, Ceylon, to his son John 
Frederick, he paying to his brother, George Thomas, one 
half of the net income thereof; £400 to his clerk, George 
Auber; and k gacies to servants. He bequeaths his 
furniture and household effects to his wife, and makes no 
further provision for her, as she is already provided for, 
The residue of his property he leaves to his children. 


The will (dated April 24, 1896) of Mr. John Parson 
Smith, J.P., of Abbotsmead, Shrewsbury, who died on 
Jan. 22, was proved on May 29 by Harry Parson Smith, 
the son, and Henry Martin, the executors, the value of the 
estate being £72,745. The testator gives to his wife £500, 
his furniture and household effects, the use and enjoyment 
of his residence and during her widowhood the income of 
£10,000, or of £3000 if she should again marry; and to his 
daughter Julia Jane Deeley an annuity of £100. The 
residue of his property he leaves as to one fifth each to his 
sons James Edward and Harry Parson, and one fifth each 
upon trust for his daughters Harriett Mary, Annie Martin, 
and Constance Rose. 


The Scotch Confirmation, under Seal of the Sheriff of 
Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff, of the trust disposition 
and settlement, with a codicil (both dated Feb. 2, 1900), of 
Mr. William Harry Lumsden, J.P., of Balmedie, Aberdeen- 
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shire, who died on Feb. 7, granted to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lauderdale Renny-Tailyour Lumsden, the widow, Harry 
Tailyour Lumsden, the son, and James Forbes Lumsden, 
the executors nominate, was resealed in London on June 5, 
the value of the estate in England and Scotland. being 
£64,981 8s. 1d. 


Letters of administration of the estate of Mr. Richard 
Christopher Naylor, of Kilmarsh Hall, Kilmarsh, North- 
ampton, who died on Noy. 30 last, intestate, were granted 
on May 30 to Miss Mary Naylor, the daughter, the value 
of the estate being £42,360. 


The will of Sir Francis Arthur Marinden, K.C.M.G., of 
3, Hans Crescent, Senior Inspecting Officer of Railways 
under the Board of Trade, who died on April 21, was 
proved on June 5 by Dame Kathleen Mary Marinden, the 
widow, the value of the estate being £7075. 


The will (dated Feb. 10, 1898) of Mr. James Jewitt, of 
Bedford Cottage, Newmarket, trainer of horses, who died on 
Noy. 11, was proved on May 31 by Mrs. Annie Jewitt, the 
widow, Percy William Hasseltine Peck, and Horace 
Thirlwell, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£34,761. The testator gives his wines and stores, carriages 
and two horses, and £500, to his wife; an annuity of £52 
to his mother, Catherine Jewitt; and his watches and 
jewels to his sons Reuben and Robert. The residue of his 
property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life, and 
then, as she shall appoint, to his children; but the chest of 





plate presented to him by the late Earl of Lonsdale is to go 
to his son Reuben James Charles, and the remainder of his 
plate and furniture between his other children, 


The will (dated July 1, 1899) of Mr. John Theodore 
Rodocanachi, of 199, Gloucester ‘Terrace, Hyde Park, and 
48, Palmerston Buildings, E.C., who died on May 6, was 
proved on May 29 by Mrs. Fanny Rodocanachi, the widow, 
and Theodore John Rodocanachi, and Ambrose John 
Rodocanachi, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
estate amounting to £28,151. The testator gives £300 and 
his furniture and household effects and jewels to his wife. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for her 
for life, and then for his children. 


The will (dated April 29, 1895) of Mr. Henry Petre, 
J.P., D.L., of 17, Park Lane, and Dunkenhalgh, Lun- 
cashire, who died on April 25, was proved on Muy 29 by 
Mrs. Sophia Petre, the widow, and Leonard Hopwood Ilicks, 
the executors, the value of the estate being £26,441. The 
testator gives £500 to Leonard Ilopwood Hicks, and the 
residue of his property to his wife. Under the provisious 
of the will of his father, Henry Petre, he charges the 
settled family estates with the payment of £500 per annum 
to his wife, and he also charges the property comprised in 
his first marriage settlement with a like sum of £500 per 
annum to her. 


The will (dated Feb, 22, 1900) of the Hon. Hugh Oliver 
Northcote, of The Hyde, Luton, was proved on June 2 by 
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DREWS’ NEW 
‘GRANDE VITESSE’ 
TRUNK. 


The Ideal Trunk for 





Lady's Use. RUNS wanear =~. 
Easy of Access. Crushing § j NOENI Tusst ShRONK 


entirely avoided, Dresses, &c. 
being packed in separate 


OR in Solid Ox Hide. 


CATALOGUE ov APPLICATION 





The Lightest and 
Strongest Trunks are 
those made of Drews’ 
Patent Wood Fibre. 


DREW & SON Sy ioncon w. 


| Stock of 500 Well Seasoned 
ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. . “Trunks te Select from. 
































CAPITAL - £1,050,000, 


Do you wish to appoint Executors or 


Trustees ? 


If so, apply to 


THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & 
SECURITIES INS* CORP" L™ 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 


PAID-UP - £450,000, 


‘| Who undertake these duties, and so relieve you of 
obligations to Private Friends. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 











Actual 


DREWS’ NEW HAT CASE. 
CRUSHING AND DAMAGE ENTIRELY AVOIDED. 
Hats are pinned with long hat-pins on soft wicker cones, and are thus 
securely held when travelling. Cases are strongly made and covered with 
dark brown waterproof sailcloth bound leather, leather handle on top, good 
brass lock, &c. Each Case includes 6 wicker cones and 12 special hat-pins. 
No. 5. 24 in. long by 18 in. wide by 16 in. high, holds 6 hats 


comfortably 
No. 4. 22 in. long by 17 in. wide by 15 in. high ; = 36/- 
No. 3. 20 in. long by 16 in. wide by 14 in. high ‘ 32/- 


Same Case in stock covered ox-hide instead of sailcloth, prices on application. 
Cheques should accompany Orders by Post. 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA | FITTED CASES & 
Makers of AND LUNCHEON BASKETS 


















DRESSING BAGS, | 














dl REVOLUTION 3 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


BOOKS. 


EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 




















In Jars 
Sole Proprietors: BE 





Rroech 
Diamends, 
s, 


: Gd., 1/-, and 2/- en 


ch. 
WLEY & DRAPER, Ltd., DUBLIN. 














a 


Per Bottle. 





THE BEST AND SUREST TONIC PICK-ME-UP, 
Especially after INFLUENZA. 
SO PLEASANT TO TAKE. 
SO STRENCTHENING AND NOURISHING FOR THE BODY. 
SO STIMULATING AND REFRESHING FOR THE BRAIN. 


His Holiness THE POPE, President McKINLEY, and no less than 8000 PHYSICIANS 


have sent unsolicited Testimonials as to the extremely Recuperative and 


MARIANI WINE. 





RIAN 
v.. WINE os. 


FOR CENERAL DEBILITY, 
EXHAUSTION & WANTor ENERCY. 


ALL CHEMISTS SELL fT, or delivered free from WILCOX & C)., 49, Haymarket, 8.W. 
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Xing, Diamonds, 
£20, 


Health-giving Properties of 
















Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 65, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, Lrp., 


... | DIAMOND & OTHER GEM JEWELLERY. 
























Pendant, 
Diamonds, 
£20 





Rin 
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3, 
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Diamonds, 460, 
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ds, £27 10s, 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S ‘rui0° AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 




















Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


FLORILIN E)| | #aa presenves 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. AND BEAUTIFIED 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. Rowland’s 


PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. MAGASSAR OIL 
a 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 























~ sll a » ‘7 It prevents baldness, eradicates si urf, is the best 

4; HSRTALOGUES res OR APRLicaT OW Hy re ~ AU Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. dressing fo ladies’ hair and for hildren itis invalu- 

post f te Lt pphadeh tad : Re lg ” Sizes 3s. 6d., 7s., 108. 6d. Sold by Stores 

, DU post free from RALEIGH CycLe Co ES NOTTINGHAM. i, y Ae a o FERSESTLS BADMSESS snd SELICIOTS to the TASES. Cheniets, & A Rowlan "ek Sons, Hatt be acts nh 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. Gd. per Bottie. London. 
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BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


HINTS FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


(4) Taken from the “ PEOPLE’S JOURNAL,” Jan. 20, 1900. 
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*‘ Don’t drink too much water on the field, as it brings on dysentery, &c. I found that by keeping or sucking a 
(%) date-seed in my mouth it prevented thirst a great deal. I may state that my general health was excellent all through the 
(%) Soudan Campaign. I put this down to the fact that I had provided myself with Beecham’s Pills, which I took regularly. 
fe I would strongly advise all the Volunteers to do the same.”—R. G., Beith, Ayrshire, late Corporal, Scots Guards. 
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William Francis Farrer, the executor, the value of the 
estate in England being £9951. ‘The testator gives £200 
to his mother, I, uly Iddesleigh, and a sum of £20,000 is to 
be held, upon trast, to pay the income thereof to her for 
life, and then for his two children, Hugh Hamilton Stafford 


Northcote and Cecily Julia Monica Northcote; an ar nuity 
of £200 to his sister Lady Margaret Stafford Shelley ; 
£1000, upon trust, for his brother the Hon. and Rev. John 
Stafford Northcote; £100 each to his sister Lady Agnes 


Mary MacLeod, and his brother the Hon. Amyas North- 
cote ; £500 to his brother the Hon. and Rey. Arthur Francis 
Northeote; £300 to his niece, Jacquita Northcote; and 
other leg The residue of his property he leaves as to 
one third each, upon trust, for his son and daughter, and 
one third, upon trust, for his mother for life, and then for 
his two children. 


icles. 


The will and codicil of Mrs. Eliza Anne Bowman, of 
26, Roland Gardens, South Kensington, who died on 
April 12, were proved on May 28 by Mrs. Lucy Anne 
Wentworth, the daughter, William Rawson Lyon, and 


























«= % ym LIQUEURS OF THE CRANDE ] pOOPING COUGIIL. 
* . CHARTREUSE. cCROUP. 
* eo mach inte polite Saveur oe ecasuet cf tet | >on WOM) ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
we f l eriies of aiding Digestion ar 2 eth ae oli ‘ . } ; TT »* 
< Pe preventing Dyspepsia, can now myoer “ aytler > ston. BH « a per elet aise” ‘| Hie cslebrats d effec tnal one without 
ai) ned’ Hotels ard i Rye one tae , y : ats ing: on : EDWARDS and SON: 152, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 
Cana th Kinet 7 Sie ee: W. DOVER, wt s aaa yunnins wed * amiral Bont ( moti ensracest vi se Gove rment Stan as , 
< 35, Urutched Friars, Londen, & . ‘ w al i v / é sold by all Chemists rice 4s. per Bottle. 
. a W : pone -  wonio™ {nste* oO: 
one Bins jave ‘ i! chet 
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wPeF pas HEP omsclver mbar sable V sy, 20008 ~ These superb 
N RESS Registered) erie gositS ‘ yead t . ant dest Soap ds h ai ogre 1m sad ptm ae 
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SHOOTING COATS, «c pike they Sairentions a geaditag shiva” The Gee Dalow ec ane 
J ' 4 oo +h! segs ow ly grils bs ype a ee ae at che a . Gin £10 10s. 
‘his eet po UE ot jas bee of & se goer felt want ano FREE WHEEL and BACK PEDAL BRAKE from 21g, extra. 
SHELTON oe BALL, Love ve cukane ye sneles gat one ‘gus a Long. ithout Agt Beautifully Llustrated Catalogue from 
Court Tatlore, og Wall 8 50 OOF OR oop, WC rerndl Mri gy chem vic’ HUMBER LTD., 32, HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON, 
180, New wend nwt ata w. and rs waist ¥ i Arise ; pe ve had from : Soap oe 
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Asthma, Nervous Coughs, 
Cuturh, Sleeplessness, and Oppression immediately 
relieved by these Cigarettes. All Chemists, or Post Free 
1s. 9d. WILCOX & CO., 49, Haymarket, 8.W. 


Difficulty im Expectoration, 
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Harry William Lyall, the executors, the value of the estate 
being £5782. 

The will of Mr. John Graham Cordery, C.S.I., of 
Bedford, who died on April 8, was proved on May 26 by 
James Cordery and Arthur Cordery, the brothers, th 
executors, the value of the estate being £5621. 

The will of Colonel William Lewis Kinloch Ogilvy, C.B., 
of 29, Elvaston Place, South Kensington, who died on 
l’eb. 3, was proved on May 28 by Mrs. Lucy Ogilvy, the 
widow, and Henry John Beresford Clements, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £9270. 


The Church Times thinks it possible that the Liverpool 
Bill may be carried in next Parliament, and urges that 
High Churechmen should refuse a vote to any candidate 
who will not oppose the Liverpool Bill, and any similar 
measures. It advises also that electors should be instructed 
on the subject, and made to see that the certain sequel to 
the Liverpool Bill will be Disestablishment, and that its 








provisions will accept not only the extreme ritualists but 
those who have been classed as moderate High Churehmen. 
t urges that whenever the moment arrives for the sweep- 
ing change of Disestablishment, it will be necessary to be 
in the strongest possible position in order to get the most 
which at best must 
All the signs point to a keen 
revival of the Church controversy in the early future. 

Mr. G. W. E. Russell, in a recent sermon, declared that 
it required, as they now saw, a great agony of mind to 
bring the Church once more to pray for those who had 
gone before us into the unseen world. Now, thank God, 
the authorities of State and religion had re ognised the use 
of prayers for the departed. 


advantageous terms in a settlement 


entail consid rable sacrifice, 


The exodus to Paris has commenced, and interesting 
statistics of the Channel traffic show that considerably over 
3600 passengers booked for V’aris vid Newhaven and 
Dieppe during the four days of the Whitsuntide holidays, 
as compared with 2500 at the same period during the last 
Exhibition in 1889, or an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 

















ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 





MAGNIFICATION. 


3 Dia. £6 5 
6 Dia., £7 10 
9 Dia., £8 15 
12 Dia., £10 


Heit ttt 








These Glasses have a magnifying power and a field of view 8 to 10 
They are the best Glasses for 


times as great as those of the old style. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY, 


They are largely used at the Seat 
Every Glass bears the maker's name. 


and for all kinds of Sports. 
of War in South Africa. 


Price List to be obtained from any good Optician, or from 


p. P. GOERZ 


4 and 


Holborn Circus, 
LONDON, E.C. 


(Mention this Paper.) 


BAD COMPLEXIONS 


RED ROUGH HANDS 
FALLING HAIR 


PREVENTED BY 


Co 
SDAP + 


The most effective skin purifying and beautifying 
43 soap as well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, 

9 and nursery. It strikes at the cause of bad com- 
ee ow red, —— hands, falling hair, and bab 
ylemishes, viz., the clogged, irritated, inflamed, 
overworked, or sluggish PorEs. 

Sold everywhere. Foreign depots: F. New : . 
don; L. Mibr, Paris; R. TOWNS & Co., ‘Sota becee 
AND CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S ‘A. 

















NO MORE ASTHMA ‘{4¥10r's 


thoroughly har 
FROM THIS MOMENT. | experienced Chemist, 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs Golé | eminent Skin Doctors 
and Silver Medals and admitted to be un. 

rivalled. Varticulars gratis and post free from 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


MOST LNVALUABLI 
J. TAYLOR, Cl 





ROBERTSON'S 


FOR 


J ASK 


SCOTCH WHISK 


OLDEST, PUREST.&% BEST. 








JOHN ROBERTSON & 
DUNDEE, 





. Post free. Sent for 13 or 36 penny stampe. 





And 13, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 





CIMOLITE is the only 
unless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
aud constantly prescribed by the most 


semist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 











KLEINERT’S 


Bi(ole) (0) 


Corset Hose Supporter 


Keeps Corset down and Stockings up. 
NO PINS, NO BUTTONS, NO BAND. 
Easier to attach and detach than any other. 
PRODUCES IDEAL FIGURE. 

Fittei w.th Kleinert’s Patent Cap Clip which cannot tear 
the stocking. 


OF ALL UP-TO-DATE DRAPERS. 














Eradicates Scurf. 
Prevents Hair Falling. 


Promotes Growth. 
Allays Irritation. 


Contains no Dye. 
Acts as a Topic. 





¥ 


SON, LTD., 














Is Delightfully Cooling, 
Refreshing and Invigorating. 


Sold by all Chemists, Stores, &c., 
at 1/+, 2/6, and 4/6 per Bottle. 
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Extreme 


Delicious 





Unsu rpassed. 
asa Tonic and 





Dr. Julius Brings, Vienna, writes—* With Hommel's Hematogen I have pee duced brilliant results, fur in advance of my 
Restorative expectations. In the cases under my observation I proved your preparation to he an excellent Bio xl forme rand valuable f 4 mn oving the appeti I hay r Searches and Authentic Luformation respecting 
. often given it in severe metr: nrrhag ia and other c mplaints attendec wl. as well as in constitutional poorné blo d, chlorosis, general debility ARMORIAL poe AND FAMILY 
Ss and the convalescent stage of various diseases In al lcases [ found a pf dle a and rap vid impre vement in the quality f the he xl, and the patients who at first DESCEN 
or ild ren were in a sorry condition became ¢ quite blo ming. » tar 1e Artis ue. nluction of 
iper Man writes—‘** The effect of Hom nel’s n After taking one bottle the nei ‘kine PAINTING, ENGRAVING 
Kuipers, annheim, is simply astounding. l Sb STATIONRRY, 


and Adults . 


DR. HOMMEL’S HAMATOGEN 


Price 4s. per Bottle. 


(English Patent No. 12,504.) 


] py ALMATINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 
Approval Carriagefree. Easy terms. 10 years’ 
warranty. Secondhand good Cottages trom 
7 guineas, iron-framed full trichorad Vinnos 
from 12/6 per month, Organs from 5 guineas 


Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument, 


D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 115 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till?. Saturdays, 3. 


w. 
Hematogen. 





Di estibility: 


Fiavour 


——, 1.8.C.P.1, and L.M., M.R.C.S., England, Rondon, writes —‘I have be 
It has been liked by patients, and the results were marked. 


seen and renewed energy felt.” 


Dr 
appetite, the state of the bowels, and the general health were more satisfact 
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What Experienced Sm okers& 






Prices from 1/6, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6, upwards. 
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say of the 
* The‘ Masta’ I have is just as on as ever. 
be st pipe that ever was invented 


qualities, ‘J. LL. 


Queer 


Lists free from 


“MASTA” P. P. CO., DEPT. 3, 153, FLEET ST., LONDON, | 


LONDON NEWS, 


vay teat ene en the case 


IS A BLOOD-FORMING TONIC of the utmost value in General Debility, 
Nervous Exhaustion, Rickets, Scrofula, Weak Heart, Wasting Diseases (Lungs, 
Appetite, Slow Convalescence. 


Literature with numerous Medical Testimonials on application to WICOLAY and OO | OS ST. ANDREW'S HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MASTA’ PIPE 4 PIAN OS 


It is the 
ong reign to the 
*Masta’! I cannot praise it enc 4%, for its ¥—" ndid 


HADLEY. 
vs Ke 


Of Chemists. 


Wive > w , = 


All Toba senihbe. 
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| COVERINGS FOR SEMI Ss COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 

Nature; invisible addi- 

tions to thin partings 

art blending wit! natur 

so completely as to defy 
y the closest scrutiny 


Half, Three-quarter, 

or Full Wigs on same 

Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATE) CATALOGUE 


(Patent) 
A preparation 
(kor eating) 
ot theit 


ell knows POST FREE, 
Every desiqn in Arti- 
‘Pepronised SS ficial Hair for Fa on 


Zi 


C. BOND & SON, 


‘and C nve 


43, NEW BOND ST,, 
LONDON, W. 





Cocoa and 
Milk. 


f Wales; 


TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the sums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoesn, 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1!d. per Bottle. 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 








Improved tone and colour were speedily 


| 
| 
*n very pleased with the result of my trial of Dr. Homnul’s | 
| 





for abvut three yeu 


~ 


Anemia, Chlorosis, 
&c.), Loss of 
If not obtainable, Post Free direet. 


Sy Visiting Cards apd Comer Viate, 
Gent 28. Bd. Tadic 3s 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


(Vormerly 25, Cranbourn St. 





92, 


HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavcrs alter faces. 


WAVERS 












Ss 
THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM 


=O All Makers, New and Secondhand. 


SPECIALITE, THE “NEW CENTURY” MODEL, 








real hair 
savers. - 
kak 
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Over SEVENTY YEARS’ Established Bagin. 


Neave’s 
Food 


Has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY 








Sin CHAS, A, CAMERON, M.D., 
recommends WEAVE’S FOOD 
as “An excellent Food, 
admirably adapted to the 
wants of infants and young 
persons; and, being rich in 
phosphates and potash, is 
of the greatest utility in 
supplying the bone-forming 
and other indispensable 
elements of Food.” 


** Very carefully prepared and highiy nutritious.’ —Lancet. 


A MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOOD FOR NURSING MOTHERS. 






Astonished 


There is 















no necessity to be. For many 





years we have been telling you that Globe 







Polish will clean any description of Metal 


work without injuring it, or your hands. 






Its uses are indeed too numerous to be 












told. Metal work that will stand 





Any 


touching can be cleaned with 





Globe Polish. 












It requires no mixing, but is always 













ready for use. Its great advantages over 






all its competitors enable us to claim for 







it the largest sale in the World. 







Sold Everywhere. 








enomatioceme 










Raimes and Co., Stockton-on-Tecs, or Bow, London, E. 








A GREAT FRENCH 
a second edition of ‘*The 
Constable, 6s.) 


That 
ettes”’ 


(London : 
called for shows how strong 


as well as of the historical student. 
the 


reader, 
attempted not only to reconstitute 


but to recreate, as it were, 
social conditions existing in the 
world just before the outbreak of the 
which, curiously enough, had scarcely 
that which had its centre at Court 

Still, the fact that Lafayette himself, 
ings, was made welcome in Marie 


great 


FAMILY. 
Household of the 
should have 
a hold the old reqiime 
French Revolution have on the imagination of the casual 
The writer has 
curious composite 
household which surrounded the central figure of Lafayette, 
the atmosphere of the strange 
French 
Revolution 
any 

that is, 


been 


link 


Lafay- 
alre uly 
and the 


noblesse 
a world 
with 
at Versuilles. 
if not his surround- 
Antoinette’s exclusive 


THE 


salon is admitted by the historian of the Lafayette 
It surely makes his subsequent dealings with Louis XVI 


and with the Queen more inexplicable than Miss Sichel is with his wife, 
willing to allow, for in her description of the fatal 5th of doubt the 
October she follows those accounts which give Lafayette There 

a fine rather than an ignoble role. Less successful, literature as 
but how infinitely more difficult to draw, is the 


picture of revolutionary Paris. 
the period with unflagging industry, 


** got up” 
garnered many curious and pathetic anecdotes. 


h is 


though certain pages of the chapter entitled * 
Revolution = 
Miss Sichel does not add much to our real knowledge of 


of the 


those strange epoch-making years. Of Lafayette the 
man, as opposed to Lafaye tte the legend iry character, who ever, have 
has remained one of the heroes in the history of two 
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Miss Sichel has evidently which 
and she not 
But her 
Miss 


Sichel 


The 


absorbing interest, 


Prisons 


contain matter of 
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APERIENT WATER. 


Highly Recommended by Doctors, especially for Constipation, 
Liver Troubles, Obesity, Gout, a and i Rheumatism, 


DELUSION 


as to the protection afforded by 
woollen undergarments becomes daily 
more evident. 

It is now generally considered that 
wool is grossly misplaced when worn 
next to the skin. None are more 
susceptible to chills, pneumonia, and 
rheumatism, than wearers of woollen 
underclothing, which fails to fulfil 
the sanitary requirements of ab- 
sorption and ventilation. 








nogatered Y 

is a distinct departure in the textile 

art, and is a perfect fabric for wear 

next the skin. It is 

$0 SOFT as to feel agreeable to the 
most sensitive skin. 

$0 POROUS as to allow of perfect 
ventilation. 

$0 ABSORBENT as to keep the skin in 
constant action. 

$O PROTECTIVE as to insure immunity 
from chills and to promote in all 
weathers a feeling of genial com- 
fort without a sense of irritation, 
so common to woollen under- 
wearers. 

All true Deimel Linen - Mesh 
garments bear the above Trade-Mark. 
If you cannot obtain them from your 
dealer, write to us. 

Booklet and sample pieces free. 

PF TR ET AARC, TURE IE A 
The Deimel Fabric Co., 


10-11, Bread Street, London, E.C. 
491, Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 








Hauthaway’s 


The polish makesthe shoe. Hauthe 
aways Peerless Gloss makes the 
polish. Has stood without a peer for 
over 40 years. Best known polish for 


Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 


Millions now use it. Preserves the 
leather; easy touse: lasts long. Made 
only by C- L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
Boston, U.S. A. Sold everywhere. 


Peerless Gloss 

























DISINFECT with 





Complete: 


THE 


as in use, 








The 
fit for domestic employment, 


San its 


FLUID, POWDER, SOAPS, AND 
EMBROCATION. 


————— 


DISINFECTANT 


as it is Fragrant, Non- 
Poisonous, and 


only 


DOES mNoT STAIN. 


_Disinge ct. *__ Book Free. 


* How to 


SANITAS” CO., LTD., BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


And 636/642 W. 55th STREET, NEW YORK. 





FOR COMPLAINTS OF THE STOMACH, LIVER, etc., DRINK 





VICHY CELES TINS soe 


Caution : See that each bottle has a neck label with VICHY-ETAT & the name of the 
Sole Imnorters: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd.,26, Upper Thames Street, LONDON, E. C. 
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Pri ice List and hygie nic pamphlet 


Ali about Cider”? from— 


H. P. ULMER & CO., HEREFORD. 
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re “E.D.B.” titer 


Designed and used by Mr. EB. D. BLACK, Holder of the Yorkshire and 
Scottish Championships, 1899. 


“ED.B.” 


“E.D.B.” 
“E.D.B.” 


THE 


"E.D.B.” 


Frames are made of selected 
Ash, 
strung with best English 
Gut, giving great driving 
power and accuracy in play. 


English Rent 


Is thoroughly tested, 
guaranteed to stand reason- 


able usage. 


Bears the Seal and Signa- 
ture of Mr. E. 
as shown in illustration, 
and none are genuine with- 


out them. 


Mr. Black recommends the 
“E.D.B.”’ toall playersas 
being the most perfect and 
up-to-date Racket ever pro- 


duced. 


Racket can be obtained 


of— 


D. Black, 


and 


and 








A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Branches: 73, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; VICTORIA ROAD, ALDERSHOT. * 


AND ALL AGENTS, 


GENERAL SPORTS CATALOGUE, containing over 3000 Illustrations, Post Free. 





Wholesale of WM. 


SYKES, HORBURY, YORKS. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE WINE MERCHANTS. 


a touching 


reality 
are, indeed, Tew passages in English biographical 
touching as 
Lafayette’s last days, when the one fixed point in a mind 
had already 
unreasonable 

children. 


extraordinary 
achieved little either in tactics or in policy, 
denies to him that personal magnetism which must, how- 
existed in 
impressed even his own household as a hero. 








Continents, Miss Sichel presents many novel traits. She 
and beautiful account of his relations 
which may be commended to those who 


and fervour of French family affection. 


the account of Madame de 
though 


and to 


passionate 
husband 


her 
her 


failed was 
devotion to 


As to Lafayette the maker of history, 
is evidently at a loss to account for his 
fame. She points out that he actually 


and she even 


no small degree in the man who 


ALWAYS USE THE GENUINE 


MURRAY 


AND 


LANMAN'S 
Florida Water 


The 
refreshing pertume for the 


most ‘exquisite and 


HANDKERCHIEF, BATH, 
AND DRESSING TABLE. 


Refuse all Substitutes. 


, and § bottle. 


Of all Chemists, :1s., 


“Ww. W. GREENER’S ‘310 BORE 
SHARPSHOOTING CLUB RIFLE, 


FOR CORDITE POWD 
Guaranteed to be the most accurate th ured, 
PRICE £2 20. CARTRIDGES, 5s. 64. per 100, 
Read * * SHARPSHOOTING FOR SPORT AND WAR.” 
*rice Is.; per post s. 2d 

It will hah yor HOW 10 WIN THE QL E EN’S "PRIZE. 
W. W. GREENER, Gunmaker, St. Mary’s Square, BIRMINGHAM, 
and 68, Haymarket, LOND LONDON. 


. per 








Keep Your Music 


IN 
STONE’S 
** MOZART” 
CABINETS, 


c With Patent 
. } Swing Front Drawers. 
No. 301 


(as Illustration), 


£2 16s. od. 








Order through any Stationer or ‘Music’ Dealer, 
or direct from 


Henry Stone & Son, Ltd., Banbury. 


Write for Catalogue of New and Useful Presents. 
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HINDES LIMITED, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C, 
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FLEAS.Bucs, MOTHS, BEETLES. 
TINS 3°6°8 I= | . 
| THE NEW BELLows QP | 
C. BRANDAUER & C0.’S 

CIRCULAR POINTED 


points being rounded by a new process. I E N S 


c. BRANDAUERSC23 \ 

Ciointeo PENS 
Another novelty is C. Brandauer & Co.’s 

NEW CRADUATED’ SERIES, 


each pattern being made in four flexibilities. 


. Assorted Sample- Box. of .either series, 7 stamps, 
sent from the 


WoRE:KS, BIRMINGHAM, 












Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, 
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WAITING FOR LORD ROBERTS AT KROONSTAD, 


FREE STATE CAMPAIGNING. 
Our campaigning scenes from the Free State represent 
various characteristic moments of our advance towards the 
Transvaal border. Everywhere the traces of war are 
apparent, one of the most striking instances being the store 
looted by the Boers at Sand River Siding. Shelves have 
been almost entirely emptied of mer- 
chandise, and the whole place has been 
ransacked and left in hopeless wreck and 


MAY 12, 1900. 








to the Boers’ method of warfare. A rash action might have 
meant grievous disaster. For some time Gordon and Hutton 
were occupied in clearing the enemy out of the district 
around Geneva Siding. General French, fetching a 
wide circuit, descended into Boschrand. One of the 
first duties of the forces of occupation was to discover 
the personages whose disaffection had been most notorious. 


PRINCE FRANCIS OF TECK BUYING REMOUNTS 


demanded of him, and that he knew of no concealed store 
of weapons. He had further to engage that he would not 
take up arms against the British Government during the 
present war, nor would he at any time furnish any membe1 
of the Republican forces with assistance or information 
as to the numbers or movements of the Pritish forces. 
To this was added the engagement to remain quietly 

at home until the war is over. The 

person surrendering had also to declare 

that he was aware that if he had made 





confusion. ‘The reason for the outrage 
was that the owner of the store had gone pa 
into our lines and had presumably made 
his submission to the British Government. 


In Lord Roberts’s advance from 
Brandfort to Kroonstad, the actions 
were muinly affairs of cavalry, with 


which arm the credit of conquest lay. 
The district about the Sand River, upon 
which the town of Smaldeel stands, was 
strongly disaffected, but everywhere our 
troops found that the women and 
children who had been left to defend the 
homesteads, despite the fat that they 
had been mainly instrumental in sending 
forth their mankind to war, came into 
our camps, soliciting the protection of 
the British arms for their household 
gods, their crops and herds. Fresh evi- 
dence of the prevailing anti- English 
feeling of the district is afforded by the 
picture of the wrecked store, to which we 
have already referred. Although we are 
without absolute proof, it is highly 
probable that the looted store was the 
‘*goe1 kop winkel” which stood near 
the head of the bridge over the Sand. 








any false statement or should break his 
oath, he rendered himself liable to sum- 
mary and severe punishment by the 
British authorities. Shots were exchanged 
from time to time, but the enemy did 
not seem to be present in anything like 
considerable force, and on May 12, when 
the troops had arrived within five miles 
of Kroonstad, it was announced that there 
would be no opposition, and that the 
town might be occupied as soon as the 
British commander chose to make his 
entry. 

The crowd waiting for Lord Roberts’s 
entry into Kroonstad leads up to the 
incidents portrayed in Mr. Melton Prior's 
large picture of the event. At one p.in. 
on May 12, the troops marched past 
the Field-Marshal in the Market Square. 
The Daily Telegraph correspondent, Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh, notes that the men, 
though in khaki clothing, and dusty at 
that, looked in fine condition, and were 
enthusiastically cheered by a large crowd, 
many of the onlookers having donned 
red, white, and blue favours. ‘The same 
afternoon and the next day the oath of 
allegiance was administered to the Boers 
who had submitted by Major Poore, the 
Provost Marshal. Of the ceremony at 











This bridge, when our troops reached it, 
was completely wrecked. | 
From Sand _ River, , after a sharp 


engagement, the advancé was continued 

on May 11. The enemy was now with- 

drawing rapidly, and had not seriously 

damaged the railway between Ventersburg and _ the 
Valsch Bridge at Kroonstad. The town itself lies eight 
miles beyond the river. 

It was expected that at this point resistance would be 
obstinate, for the enemy was known to have constructed 
many earthworks. The cavalry were accordingly ordered 
to wait for the infantry, as the ground was exactly suited 


THE RAADZAAL, BLOEMFONTEIN, USED AS A HOSPITAL 


The worst of these were put under arrest, and various 
officials were put upon parole. Many of these were 
members of the Raad. The Landdrost and the Field Cornet 
were also bound over. Several hundred rifles and a large 
quantity of ammunition were given up. The oath which 
had to be taken on submission included a solemn declaration 
that the testator had given up all the arms and ammunition 


Smaideel we give an interesting picture. 

Three of our Illustrations on this page are 

by Messrs. Rosenthal; those of Prince 
Francis of Teck buying remounts, and the Raadzaal, are 
by our Special Correspondent, Mr. Owen Scott. 

It is part of the irony of circumstance that the Raadzaal 
at Bloemfontein, which had seen the adoption of many 
measures which were to culminate in the present war, 
should in some degree help to alleviate the sufferings 
thereby caused, by serving as an hospital for the wounded. 












































STORE LOOTED BY BOERS AT SAND RIVER SIDING, 





MAJOR POORE (AT THE TABLE) ADMINISTERING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 
TO BOER PRISONERS AT SMALDBEEL. 
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THE FIRST UNION JACK IN THE TRANSVAAL: THE FUSILIERS BIVOUAC CN THE VAAL. 
From A Sketrcu py Lizutenant Micnaen R. K. Hopesox, 2xp Rovat Fusiriers. 


On Monday, May 14, Sir A. Hunter, with the 5th Brigade and the Fusilier Brigade, invaded the Transvaal from Fourteen Streams and bivouacked eight miles across the frontier on the banks 
of the Vaal. Over the Maxim gun bivouae of the 2nd Royal Fusiliers floated a Union Jack stuck in a rifle-barrel- 
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A Vitiace Scene near Kumassi. 





PRELIMINARIES TO THE PALAVER. 
Entry or THe Bettacuerep Resipent, Sir F. H. Hopesoyx, wrro Kumassi. 


Tue Pavaver Hetpv at Kumasst on Marcu 28, 1900, Just Brerore THe OvurrreaKk. 


Photographs by Captain Armitage and Mr. E, Edwards, Kumzssi. 
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Tue Evmina Roap rrom tue Fort, Cape Coast Caste. Tue Licuruovuse at Care Coast Castie. 
Tue Main Roap To Kumasst. 
As Asnayti VILLAGE. A Native Dwarr, ann Resipence or ay Asuanti Deity, 


Photographs by Captain Armitage and Mr, E. Edwards, Kumassi. 











His Grace Henry Wellesley, third Duke of Wellington, 
who died on June 8 at Strathfieldsaye 


fourth son of Major-General Lord Charles Wellesley, 
second son of the first Duke of Wellington. He 
was born on April 5, 1846, and succeeded to the title 
in 1884. He was educated at Eton, and entered the 


Army, from which he retired in 1882 as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Guards. 


of the Grenadie1 For four years, from 1874 to 





THE FIRST DUKE 


From the Miniature 


OF WELLINGTON, 


by Isabey at Apsley House (hitherto unpublished 


1880, he represented Andover in Parliament, and was 
Ambassador Extraordinary, representing the Queen at the 
funeral of the King of Spain in 1885. In 1882 he married 
Evelyn, daughter of the late Colonel Thomas Peers 
Williams, M.P. Although the dukedom of Wellington is 
certainly not among the most ancient in the kingdom, the 
title, with its subsidiary honours, is reminiscent of some of the 
most glorious chapters of English history. The mere heraldic 
recital of these is like a review in brief of the great wars 
with which the nineteenth century opened. It is almost 
worth while, even at the risk of tediousness, to recall the 
full title of the Duke of Wellington. He is Marquis of 
Douro, Marquis and Earl of Wellington, Viscount Welling- 
ton of Talavera and of Wellington in Somerset. These 
are his titles in the peerage of the United Kingdom. In 











Photo. Russell. 
THIRD DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Diep June 8, 1900. 


THE 


the peerage of Ireland he is the Earl of Mornington, 
Viscount Wellesley of Dangan Castle, and Baron of 
Mornington; in the Netherlands, he is Prince of 
Waterloo; in Spain, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, and a 
Grandee of the first class; in 
Portugal, Duke of Vitoria, 
Marquis of Torres Vedras, and 
Count of Vimieira. 

The family, whose surname was 
originally Colley, traces its de- 
scent from Walter Colley, an 
English gentleman of the time 
of Henry VII., who was sent to 
Ireland to watch the conduct of 
Gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, 
then Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
The great-grandson of this 
Walter, Sir Henry Colley, a 
Captain in the Army of Queen 
Elizabeth and Privy Councillor in 
Ireland, first allied the family 
with the Wellesleys by his mar- 
riage with Alison, daughter of 
William Wellesley, or Wesley, of 
Dangan. Colley, however, was 
the family name until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 





The change was_ directly 
brought about by the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth Colley to 
a Wellesley of Dangan. ‘This hpslectielediesiccenttiedigcaea 
line became extinct, and 


in September 1728, Mr. Richard 


THE 


Hlouse, was the 





DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON, 


Wivow or tne Seconp Duke. 
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THE FIRST DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Colley, a cousin of the last of the Wellesleys and 
nephew of Elizabeth Wellesley, assuined the surname 
and arms of Wellesley. In 1746, this Colley was 
elevated to the peerage of Ireland by the title of Baron 
Mornington. He was succeeded by his son Garret, who was 
advanced to the dignities of Viscount Wellesley and Earl of 
Mornington. The Earl was succeeded by his son Richard, 
who was created Baron Wellesley of Wellesley in Somerset 














ARTHUR. RICHARD, SECOND DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


in the peerage of Great Britain, and Marquis of Wellesley 
in the peerage of Ireland, in 1799. ‘The latter title was 
conferred upon him in recognition of his services as 
Governor-General of India, where he crushed Tippoo and 
destroyed the empire of Mysore. By far the most distin- 
guished member of the house, of course, was the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, third son of Garret, first Earl of 
Mornington. 

The ‘‘Great Duke” was born at Mornington House, 
24, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, on April 29, 1769. He 
entered the British Army in 1787 as an ensign in the 73rd 
Regiment. Three years later we find him sitting in the 
Irish Parliament as member for Trim; but the field, not 
the forum, was to be the scene of his greatest exploits, and 
the only regrettable part of his career is the fact that, 
after his sword was sheathed, he should have returned to 
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the domain of politics, should have outworn his time, 
and have lived to barricade his house against a London 
mob. 

In India he began to gather those laurels which were after- 
wards to crowd so thick upon him in the Peninsula and in 
Belgium. His chief battles, many of which we have heard 


echoed in his titles, were Assaye, Vimieira, Talavera, 
Rodrigo, 


Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Badajos, 





THE FIRST DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON, 
Wire or tHe Great Duke. 


From the Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Salamanca, Vitoria, Orthes, and Toulouse, the list closing 
with the vreat names of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 

On April 10, 1806, he married the Hon. Catherine 
Pakenham, third daughter of Edmund Michael, second 
Lord Longford. The first Duchess died on April 26, 1831. 
‘There were two sons of the marriage: Arthur Richard, who 
succeeded his father as the second Duke, and who died 
without issue; and Charles, Major-General in the Army, 
M.P. for South Hampshire, the father of the Duke of 
Wellington who has just died. The second Duke married, in 
April 1839, Lady Elizabeth Hay, daughter of the eighth 
Marquis of Tweeddale. The second Duchess, who is still 























Photo. Hills and Saunders. 
LORD ARTHUR CHARLES WELLESLEY, 


Tue Present Duke or Wetutncron. 


alive, was Bedchamber Woman to the Queen from 1843 
to 1858, and Mistress of the Robes from 1861 to 1868, 
and again in 1874. The fourth Duke, who has just 
succeeded, was the brother of the late holder of the 
title. Lord Arthur Charles 
Wellesley is a Colonel in the 
Grenadier Guards, and was born 
on March 15, 1849. He retired 
on half-pay in 1895. The new 
Duke married on Oct. 24, 1872, 


Kathleen Emily _ Bulkeley, 
daughter of Captain Robert 
Williams, A.D.C., brother of Sir 
Robert Bulkeley Williams 
Bulkeley. There are four sons 
and two daughters. The eldest 
son, now Lord Arthur Charles 


Wellesley, is a Lieutenant in 
the 4th Battalion of the Lin- 
colnshire Regiment. He was 
born on June 9, 1876. The 
Isabey portrait of the 
great Duke of Wellington in 
early life is from the Apsley 
Ifouse collection, and is of 
especial interest owing to the 





fact that it has not hitherto 
been published. That of the 
second Duchess was taken in 
| very early life when her Grace 
was Lady Elizabeth Hay. The 





THE PRESENT DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. 


Photo. Alice Hughes. portrait of the second Duke is 


in fancy dress, 









